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who have grown ac- 
customed to the con- 
ventional and_ too 
often misleading Bib- 
lical pictures hitherto 
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in use. Modern Re- 
search has thrown a 
flood of fight upon 
the peopleand places 
of Bible days; and 
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NuMBER 46 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
Ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 
The best school for religion is the daily work of com- 
mon life, with rts daily discipline. 


—THEODORE PARKER. 


re foe -lUlD 


The correspondence between the gentleman from 
Knoxville and Professor Schmidt, anent the address 
of the latter given at Nashville, printed elsewhere 
in this paper, is characteristic of much of the think- 
ing of our time, and it shows how much need there 
is of popular education along lines too much appro- 
priated by scholars as being available and interesting 
only to themselves. There rests a great responsi- 
bility upon the enlightened teachers and preachers 
of our day inthis direction. Let the people of the 
street, the farm, and the exchange know what is 
being talked and thought about by the men of 
the library and the study. 
pamphlet is now ready and can be ordered at I0 
cents a copy from this office, but the Congress, 
anxious to give it wider circulation, has put the 
quantity price at $3.00 per hundred, hoping that 
many will avail themselves of this opportunity of 
doing missionary work with the pamphlet. 


The subtleties of dogma and the refinements of 
theological discussion reach their culmination in 
these days apparently in the proof-reading room. 
We recently received at this office a communication 
from a Christian Science reader who conditioned 
the publication of his article on an ‘‘ unflinching 
adherence to the capitalization,’ and he further vol- 
untered the information that Christian Scientists 
were “having great trouble with the obstinacy 
of proof-readers in this direction. And now 


Professor Schmidt’s 


a. 


comes the Literary World with the confession that 
the only fault . can find with Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith’s lectures on ‘‘The Bible and Islam,”’ deliv- 
ered before the Union Theological Seminary, lies in 
the fact that ‘‘the proof-reader has so arranged, or 
permitted, the use of capital letters with pronouns 
referring to the Deity, as thereby to represent the 
writer as a Unitarian—which surely must be unjust 
to a Presbyterian professor of divinity.” It would 
seem as though the Literary World would be the last 
paper to suspect that a man like Prof. Smith would 
permit a book of this nature to go out into the world 
without having revised the proof sheets himself. 
Perhaps Prof. Smith needs to take a course of les- 
sons in proof-reading. If it has become a matter 
of types the battle will be a bloodless one, and will 
produce the minimum of hardness which is the pen- 
alty of theological discussions. 


o-oo: —! 


The long-promised Chnstian Register in its new 
form is before us. It is now reduced to a thirty- 
two page paper, considerably smaller than the page 
of THE New Unity. Like everything that comes 
from the press of George H. Ellis it is a model of 
good printing. The subscription price has been re- 
duced from three dollars to two dollars. It now 
represents the entire journalistic field of Unitarian- 
ism in America, with the solitary exception of the 
little Pacific coast monthly. With the first issue it 
absorbs the monthly known as Zhe Unitarian, and 
the Old and New, after a short attempt to occupy 
the western field, has yielded up its life to the Bos- 
ton parent. The Register now enjoys the very ex- 
ceptional privilege of being an endowed paper. A 
fund of fifty thousand dollars having recently been 
raised, the proceeds of which, we understand, are to 
be used for perpetual subsidy. There has been 
much said in many quarters of late in behalf of 
‘fendowed newspapers.’ The experiment of the 
Christian Register in this direction will be watched 
with interest. It has a free field. May it havea 
good run and be glorified. 


The Zrbune of the People is the name of a farmer’s 
monthly that comes to us regularly from Calvary, 
Shenandoah Co., Va. _ It is circulated for fifty cents 
a year. It is printed on poor paper, and oftentimes 
with defective typography. Apparently it is the 
love labor of one pair of hands, the possessor of 
which is compositor, proof-reader, editor and pub- 
lisher. The little magazine always glows with mis- 
sionary zeal, not only in the interest of better tilling 
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and wiser gardening, but in the interest of more in- 
telligent homes and keener appreciation. It often 
pleads for the prophet and the poet with the fervor 
of the one and the abandon of the other. The 
December number is before us which tells us that 
‘‘facts and common sense bend like the rainbow of 
hope, over the life of the laboring world.” ‘°*Given 
aspirations of the right sort,’’ it says, ‘‘and principles 
will follow as the shadow follows the living body in 
the unclouded noonday light.” Again it says, 
‘The science and art of agriculture can construct 
its own epics, lyrics and living epistles.” We 
might quote indefinitely from this farmer missionary 
of Virginia. In many respects it is one of the most 
humble of our exchanges, but we wonder if it does 
not sometimes send its arrows straighter to the mark 


than the more elegant journals that travel with it in 
the mail bags. 


oe ?-o- —-? 


Mr. Mead, in the Mew England Magazine, gives usa 
string of editorial pearls on art education. He be- 
lieves that by another generation we shall have in 
America an art public, a love of beauty and a fine 
taste among the great masses of the people which 
to-day is lacking. He thinks also that the revived 
and improved study of English literature in our 
public schools will not only bring about a better lit- 
erary taste but better literature. The study of 
politics and civil government he judges will also 


bear splendid fruit. Perhaps we should bear heav- 


ily in mind that all these studies must become 
what we call applied before they reach their highest 
utility. We have got nearly through studying 
botany between folded sheets of paper, and ento- 
mology in the way of bugs pinned to a wall. Our 
botany is getting to be the art of understanding 
vegetable nature so as to improve our varieties of 
plants and fruits. Our entomology is the science 
of bug life applied to the benefit of the conditions 
of human life. School art should be something 
more than the study of high Greek ideals. It should 
be the application of real art to child and home 
life. What we want of American schools is to 
make nobler homes. 


o--2.- —s 


No better news has come over the wires these 
New Year's days than that Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity has discharged over forty students for vul- 
garity and licentiousness. This is an example to 
be followed by every university and college in the 
United States. Last summer we were told by a 
dean of a prominent university that the faculty did 
not assume to look after the morals of the students 
and held its only business to be to afford instruc- 
tion. Now President Jordan bluffly answers ‘‘schol- 
arship and morals go together, and one can not be 
well looked after without the other.”’ The end of a 
college is to create character, develop character 
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‘jority of us would be paupers. 
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embellish character, ennoble character, and honor 
character. A college that does not know this end 
is like Gough’s dog that ate up its railroad ticket. 
It does not know its destination. Medizval tradj- 
tions that allow lawlessness, brutality, drunkenness, 


or vulgarity are everywhere else outlived in this age 


except in colleges and saloons. That one of two 


things be done, either let the colleges establish col- 
legiate saloons after the manner of Princeton, or 


expel bummers after the manner of Leland Stan- 


ford. We are needing a few more such men as 
. 


President Jordan, men entirely liberated from an- 
tiquity and humbugs. If society is to be reformed 
by education we must first reform the college. 


e--o- — 


Dr. Leach, a Methodist pastor of Chicago, 
preached last Sunday on ‘‘Lazy Christians.” Ile 
dealt with a timely subject, which deserved the 
large house he was reported to have received. His 


words have more than local application. Accord- 


ing to the morning paper he is reported to have 
said: 


If Christ were here he would scourge us for inactivity rather 
than trading in his house. The laziness of three-fourths of 
our professed Christians is enough to sink the church to its 
everlasting ruin had it no Christ to a large degree in the other 
one-fourth. 

The dead, useless, non-doing Christians are worse than bar- 
nacles on the ship’s side. 
ground. 


They are useless cumberers of the 


With activity in the church, as we ought to have and can 
have, we could take this city for Christ—mayor, aldermen, 
yea, all—ina year. Now we are stagnant, so stagnant that it 
is worse on morals than the South Branch on physical health. 

It is the do-nothings that eat our bread, yet toil not, neither 
do they spin, yet arrayed in the best as for show. Would that 
we could wake to labor. God is not partial to inertia. His 
great universe glows and throbs with life. In like manner 
ought his followers. There is too much theorizing and speech- 
making as to how to get people saved. 
at it and at it now. 

It is a lamentable fact that the real progressive workers in 
most churches are reckoned on the fingers. We have names, 
names, names, but lack bodies prepared for work. The 
spirit is willing to work, but the flesh is, oh, so weak. Breth- 
ren, if we worked at daily toil as we do at God’s work the ma- 


The only way is to go 


What we need isa soul-stir- 
ring religion that will drive us out into the field to work. 


~-o- —#s 


We have had occasion so often to call attention 
to the disreputable elements and the discouraging 
facts in the municipal management of Chicago, that 
it is with real pride that we call attention to the clear 
sketch of the political affairs of Chicago prepared 
for the New Year’s number of the Zimes-Herald vy 
ex-alderman William Kent. Mr. Kent is one of 
the most fearless young men that ever gave thought 
and time to public affairs. He has spoken bitter 
words when such words were justified, and this 
three-column estimate contains much that is uncom- 
plimentary to city and to citizens, but the whole 
exhibit as shown up by this severely honest critic: 
is-a most encouraging one. Spite of party vicissi- 
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tudes, civil service is steadily advancing in Chicago. 
The new jury law makes it possible to actually con- 
vict political criminals. ‘‘In the Mayor’s chair sits 
an aggressively honest young man, who has planted 
his resolute personality against private grabs of 
public property.” Mr. Kent regrets that there still 
‘lurks in his mind some medizval ideas of parti- 
sanship, and that he ‘‘unfortunately believes he 
has political debts to pay.’ He regrets, with so 
many others, that the mayor should have gone 
down with “‘magnified saloon keepers’ to assist in 
‘inoculating the Greater New York with the small- 
pox of Tammany Hall.” But, on the whole, his 
Street grabs have been tram- 
The garbage problem has been practic- 
ally solved, municipal lighting of streets has been 
advanced, and many other hopeful items are enumer- 
ated. Among the ‘‘recent battles” that have been 
won on the right side Mr. Kent enumerates the 
conviction and incarceration of Joseph Dunlop, the 
blackmailing editor of the filthy Despatch which ‘‘is 
no longer a blot on Chicago civilization.’” Mad- 
den’s unholy ambitions for the United States sena- 
torial chair have been defeated. The magnificent 
vote of seventy thousand for Harlan last spring 
for mayor on a citizen's ticket, was a revolt against 
corrupt politics. The Humphrey Bill was defeated, 
and the Allen Bill keeps the problem at home. 
Mr. Kent speaks a deserving word in praise of the 
independent press of this city which, with one soli- 
tary exception, has risen above party lines in every 
clear issue of honesty against corruption in munici- 
pal affairs. This ‘‘solitary exception” has its power 
for mischief limited by the well known fact that it 
is controlled by Yerkes and the bad Republican 
“machine” that delights in Gov. Tanner. Mr. 
Kent is hopeful even that in another year we may 
secure an honest majority in the City Council. The 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year provided by 


the last legislature will ‘‘enlarge the list eligible to 
election.” 


record is a fair one. 
pled upon. 


Under the previous arrangement only 
men of assured means or boodle hunters could 


afford to undertake the task. Mr. Kent well 
says: 


There is no career of public honor and respect so open to 
the man of character and intelligence, no place where the pub- 
lic more quickly recognizes a man’s worth. 


The report of the Municipal League concerning 
outgoing aldermen immediately following this ex- 
hibit of Mr. Kent, seems to justify Mr. Kent’s hope- 
fulness. This fearless body reports that out of 
thirty-four aldermen who are to be retired next 
spring, fifteen are ‘‘worthy of confidence and should 
be re-elected,” leaving nineteen ‘‘to be defeated at 
all hazard.” Five of these were, two years ago, 
elected under solemn pledges of integrity and they 
have ‘‘proved recreant to their trust.” Thanks to 


the heroic work of a few men like William Kent, . 
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George E. Cole, and John Harlan, Chicago has 
a hopeful outlook even politically. Happy are other 
cities who possess even three men who are willing 
to give so much, dare so much, do so much in the 
interest of decent government as these men have 
given, dared, and done. Blessed be the names of 
the fearless. 


> -2o:- —J 


The Permanency of Religion. 


The great stone face looming up in the Valley of 
the Nile as ‘“‘high as a five-story building” is one of 


the most ancient of religious monuments. It stands 


there a silent witness to the profound realities of re- . 


ligion as found in the individual soul, reflecting the 
hopes, anxieties, the fears and the faiths that move 
in the hearts and minds of men; but, unwittingly, it 
testifies still more impressively to the truth that re- 
ligion is of necessity social, that the highest in man 
must be fraternal; that the noblest in mind and 
heart has always expressed itself and always will 
express itself in some high and holy fashion. 

The great sphinx stands out against the sky as a 
silent witness through the ages, of the power of 
coéperative religion, the staying qualities of the 
church. Dynasties, one after another, followed 
themselves into oblivion in the valley of the Nile. 
Alexander, Pompey, Cesar, and Napoleon, have 
landed their forces on the Delta and marched them 
across the fertile valley, they have gone down and out 
of human affections, they are remembered chiefly in 
contempt or pity, while this monument of the death- 
less hope, this witness to the inspirations of the 
intangible abides. He. stays and visits upon the 
fallen fortunes of men his sublime pity. We say 
“his,” for scholars tell us that the Greeks who 
have given the popular name and interpretation to 
this Egyptian, misnamed it and gave it the wrong 
sex and a false meaning. 

This ‘‘Horus-on-the-Horizon,” as the Egyptian 
name implies, represents not the whim of one man, 
not the dream of one artist, probably not the 
achievement of one king; it was made possible only 
by the loving co-operation of a multitude. Ex- 
plorers have found that the great banks of sand that 
seem to have drifted against the rear part of that 
great form, had been carried there by the hand of 
man. In other words, the great statue had been 
fittingly banked and terraced so as to bring out the 
outlines, and where the outlines of the great rock 
were inadequate they pieced it out with fitting ma- 
sonry. The massive lower walls of the elongated 
body, measure over 188 feet. And there he sits to 
this day in everlasting calm, witness to the permanent 
quality of organized and organic religion. Fitting 
symbol of the church of the living God is this great 
stone memorial to the Horus—the holy child of 
Egypt, and to the deathless hope. It witnesses to 
the everlastingness of religion in the soul of man. 
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It teaches the lesson most needed in most American 
communities to-day, that the co-operations of reli- 
gion are supreme in their interests, prior in their 
claims, and more enduring in their character than 
any corporate interests of man after the home. 
Here and now, as four thousand years ago, on the 
banks of the Nile, there are plenty of corporations 
and organizations in the interests of art, of trade, of 
amusement. Society then as now, had its favorite 
resorts, where men and women went to be amused, 
and to parade their good clothes and their fine ac- 
complishments. Dancing and cards and checkers and 
chess, and a modified form of billiards were all found 
in the pleasure halls of Egypt. And they are all 
gone. The outlines of Egypt's race courses are 
obliterated. The achievements of the athletes have 
been lost, but this great witness to the solemnities 
of life abides, showing us that the church means 
something more than the last of the graces. Her 
ministries are for other than funeral and marriage 
purposes. The serene face that was a prototype of the 
holy child of Christian faith emphasizes the sancti- 
ties of religion. It should help men and women to 
dedicate heads and dollars, study and affection to 
the only social compact that abides through all 
times and survives all disasters. Clubs, schools and 
States and kingdoms, 
battle ships and trade ships, factories and exchanges 


colleges go up and down. 


survive a few generations, in exceptional cases they 
may span a century, but ‘it is the religious forces in 
man that have reared the most lasting monuments of 
the race. Even the ‘‘ House of Bel,” in the valley of 
the Euphrates, the broken columns of Karnak, the 
great stone face of ‘‘Horus-on-the-Horizon,” the 
disfigured walls of the Parthenon, beautiful in their 
ruins, the great Christian St. Peters, which was thir- 
teen hundred years in the building, are transient 
expressions of a reality still more permanent. They 
are passing witnesses to the abiding sanctities which 
alone represent, in the solemn hours of life, those 
things which the heart permanently desires and the 
head unquestionably approves. 

If we would place this great ‘‘ Hor-em-khoo,” (the 
Egyptian name of the Sphinx), among its fellows of 
other arts, we must think of it as the Ninetieth 
Psalm, rendered into stone. | | 


‘*Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations; 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting thou art God. ”’ 


This ‘‘Horus-on-the-Horizon” is a_ sculptured 
Vedic hymn. It is the Twenty-third Psalm carved 
out of the hillside. Stonehenge is a humbler brother, 
and the Parthenon and St. Peters, at Rome, are 
gracious sisters. 

Last week we urged upon our readers the duty of 
giving. We hope the word of this week may help 
lift that plea out of the unworthy insinuation that 
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always accompanies in some minds such pleas, when 
they call it ““begging.” The church that goes beg- 
ging deserves to die, and the man who gives to the 
church as he gives alms to a pauper, insults the 
church. The church stands for the lasting claims, 
the enduring power of religion. 


re -2e- Ss 


The Coming Nirvana. 


One of the happiest passages in Mr. Tiffany’s ‘‘ This 
Goodly Frame, the Earth,” is his picture of the 
great Buddha at Kamakusa in Japan. ‘‘The mighty 
head bowed in serene tranquillity, the breathless 
calm, the peace too massive, too diffused, too ele- 
mental to suggest any finite form of thought, of 
desire, of emotion—yes, the peace that passeth 
understanding, which could not be what it is if the 
understanding could grasp and measure it.” —_ Here, 
before this forty-foot high colossal incarnation of 
peace, the mind catches the deepest overwhelming 
root-thought—soul uplifted like a sunlit peak above 
the clouds of a storm-troubled sphere. Out of the 
cloud realm pour down on all those who dwell be- 
low dankest rains. In rolled from the ocean a 
great earthquake wave, leaving the dreamy mighty 
Buddha unstirred. He heard it not, felt it not, but 
brooded on in unpassive calm. And so century 
after century he sits under the open sky wrapt in 
his infinite peace. He is oblivious of all. It can- 
not penetrate Nirvana, where he dwells in unbroken 
rest.’’ 

We may say what we will, but this elemental idea 
of Buddha, interpreted into occidental form and 
phrase, is what we all look for and long for. The 
social word has for a century past been equality; 
and the political hope has been universal federa- 
tion of states in perpetual peace. Religions have 
ceased half their clangor of self-adulation, and set- 
tled into a very genial mood of generous apprecia- 
tion of each other. We are not satisfied with onc 
Congress; we must have another; and that will cer- 
tainly call for self-perpetuity. Some of us are 
likely to live long enough to see an annual or bien- 
nial gathering of East, West, North, and South, to 
repeat our litanies to each other. Mohammedan- 
ism alone seems determined that Nirvana shall not 
be its fate. It will be swept out by a hurricane of 
love for man and God. The great governmental 
discovery of 1778 has had a century in which to 
work out a federal union of half a continent—nearly 
fifty independent states now co-operating in com- 
merce, art, and agriculture. What a contrast would 
this land present but for federal union. There 
would be everywhere custom houses and tariffs; and 
standing armies like those of Europe. Now it 1s 
peace and liberty. . 

But, in other ways, we have had very far from 


rest. It has not been a race of Buddhas that has 


conquered the wilderness, built the railroads, bound j | 
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the continents together, and generally lived through 
the steam age. It has been a race of nerve-strung 
and often unstrung Anglo-Saxons, evolved into that 
most restless of all human beings—Yankees. What 
a metamorphosis from English to Yangheese or 
Yankees! The Indians who turned over one word 
to make the other foretokened the revolution of 
phlegm into “'grit and git.” 

It comes now with astounding effect upon these 
nerves of ours that we who saw the steam age begin 
are likely to see also its close. Sometime ago I 
quoted from Orton that “‘coal cannot keep up with 
What then? 


Really one can hardly imagine what the merely 


increased demand beyond 1930.” 


negative side of the fact means. Are we not to 
have an end of this infinite clatter and roar? Are 
we to sit on our hill-tops all day, and never more 
hear the screech of steam engines tearing like de- 
mons through the valleys? Is the new force that 
Is it a distributive and 
not a concentric force? Will it refuse to build vast 
cities and factory towns? Will it put a stop to the 
concentration of wealth? To-day Vanderbilt drives 


thirty million horse-power across the continent; 


we shall use a quiet force? 


and John Smith drives only one sorry nag—a sort 


of half-horse power. Will this inequality be largely 


toned down? 
Who knows what these evolutions are going to 
do with us? Who, in 1796, could have foreseen 


what steam was -going to do? But it seems most 


probable that the rip and roar era will pass into a 
period of less friction; less colossal fortunes; less 
tury of competition. If we get electricity harnessed 
it will bring all the world into an equal fellowship. 
it will make the remotest farm house just as much 


the center of the world as any New York or Lon- 
don, : E. P. P. 
><-<2-— 

History resounds with the performances of men 
whose years numbered threescore or more. ‘ My 
Cid, with the fleecy beard,” driving the Moors from 
Spain, Dandolo, Doge of Venice at ninety, and 
storming Constantinople at ninety-four, and in our 
own time, Von Moltke at seventy, conducting a 
campaign unparalleled for brilliancy and result in 
the history of war. There are feats of arms; would 
you search other fields? In science there are Dar- 
win, and Spencer, and Pasteur, and Lister, and if 
you go back a little, Sir Isaac Newton, who could 
name a discovery for every one of his eighty-five 
years. It was Voltaire who said that if all the great 
men of all ages could be assembled in a congress Sir 
lsaac Newton would be chosen to preside by unani- 
mous consent. In literature and art the flames of 
those who in advanced years won imperishable re- 
nown are legion. Everybody can recall their 
hames. Milton wrote his great epic when nearly 
sixty. Michael Angelo at eighty won the triple 
crown for excellence in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Browning at seventy-seven wrote his 
most characteristic poem, and Tennyson at eighty- 


one gave to the world the most exquisite of his lyrics. 
— age: 
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The Nashville Congress. 


Brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children in the household of our Father, fellow-seekers 
after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow-wor- 
shipers at that universal shrine whereon brood the 
eternal sanctities that are revealed through Knowledge, 
Justice, Love and Reverence. 


The Parliament of Religions. What it Did 
and What it is Going to Do. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION, KNOXVILLE BUILDING, DR, 
THOMAS IN THE CHAIR, 


FIRST PAPER BY DR, PAUL CARUS, OF CHICAGO, 

The inaugurator and president of the World's 
Congress auxiliary, the Honorable Charles Carroll 
Bonney, should himself have addressed you to-day 
on the Parliament of Religions, which was the crown 
and glory of all the congresses that met at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair, and Mr. Bonney regrets 
exceedingly that he is prevented from appearing 
personally before you to speak of this most extra- 
ordinary achievement of the religious enthusiasm of 
our age. As the secretary. of the World's Par- 
liament Extension, | stand here in his place, in the 
place of the president of this movement, and have 
been requested by him to inform you that when he 
was unable to accept the call it was not /7zs mistake 
that his name appeared on the programme. Since 
he is very punctilious in his promises and is very 
careful not to have announcements made which, 
owing to unexpected interferences, he will not be 
able to keep, he wishes me to exonerate him; he 
sends you his greetings and requested me to speak, 
in his place, of the Religious Parliament and its 
potencies. 

This great movement which, for the fret time in 
the history of mankind, united almost all the 
world’s religions on one and the same platform in a 
spirit of brotherly tolerance, is the product of 
strong faith in the possibility of realizing ideals, and 
Mr. Bonney was the man to accomplish what seemed 
impossible. He selected the right men, and some- 
times with great persuasion urged them to remain, in 
spite of the ridicule and hostility to which they were 
exposed in the beginning, before the success of 
the great enterprise was assured. 

There were three conditions which had to be ful- 
filled before the Parliament could become a success. 
First, it was necessary to assure the world that 
equality on the platform means parliamentary equality, 
not indifference to doctrinal formulations of the truth, 
and that brotherhood does wot indicate a levelling 
down of the distinctions, but a mutual helpfulness 
for the purpose of raising up those who stand on 
lower grounds. The second condition was to inter- 
est the most conservative religions so that the most 
exclusive churches would not exclude themselves, 
but be included in the Parliament, and lastly, the 
third condition was that it would not be merely a 
Christian demonstration, representing the most 
powerful religions of the western world, but that it 
would be a truly cosmopolitan assemblage in which 
the non-Christians would be adequately represented. 
These three conditions were actually fulfilled. 
™“The Presbyterian faith, on account of its earnest- 
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ness of a clearly outspoken doctrine, appeared to be 
best fitted to stand at the helm and perform the 
office of moderator. Mr. Bonney succeeded in per- 
suading Dr. John Henry Barrows, the most re- 
nowned Presbyterian minister of Chicago, to act as 
chairman of the proposed Parliament of Religions. 
That a follower of the stern Calvin, a man like Dr. 
John Henry Barrows, accepted the chairmanship, 
was the first condition for the success of the Parlia- 
ment. 

But the leadership of an earnest and able man 
was not yet sufficient. Presbyterians are one of the 
most powerful elements of the Protestant church, 
but there is still the old church of Rome which 
boasts of being the legitimate heir of historic Chris- 
tianity, having still the direct and uninterrupted 
connection of the Christian traditions since the 
foundation of the church. When other Protestant 
bodies hesitated, prominent representatives of the 
Roman church stepped in and accepted an invitation 
of the Chicago committee to be represented at the 
Parliament of Religions. Cardinal Gibbons was 
delegated to bring the blessings of his Holiness the 
Pope himself, while Archbishop Ireland and Bishop 
Keane (now also archbishop), promised to remain 
during the sessions and appear on the platform for 
the purpose of expounding the doctrines of their 
church. The eagerness with which the Roman 
church came forth to be represented on the plat- 
form of the Religious Parliament was quite unex- 
pected, for, rightly or wrongly, the Roman church 
was always accused of narrowness, of ultra-conser- 
vativism and reactionary tendencies. This bold 
move of the Roman church brought the rest of the 
Protestants quickly into line, all of which were offi- 
cially represented with the sole exception of the 
High church of England. 

The third indispensable cordition for a final suc- 
cess of the Religious Parliament was the represen- 
tation of non-Christian religions. The high priests 
of the various Mohammedan, Buddhist, Hindu, Jain 
and Parsee communities had received invitations to 
send delegates, and no doubt many of them had the 
best intentions of being represented, for the mission- 
ary zeal is by no means limited to the Christian 
faith. There are a great number of zealous believ- 
ers in other systems too. The greatest difficulty, 
however, was the lack of confidence as to whether 
or not the Parliament would be fair to non-Chris- 
tians, and thus it was a question with these foreign- 
ers who had insufficient means to judge of the situa- 
tion, whether the great expense of sending dele- 
gates was justified. But even here all the difficul- 
ties were soon overcome, for when it was rumored 
that the non-Christian religions might fail to be 
represented, and that in order to bring their dele- 
gates to America the committee ought to guarantee 
them the expenses of the journey, contributions were 
offered anonymously in sums of from five hundred 
to one thousand dollars, and placed at the discre- 
tion of the World’s Religious Parliament committee. 
The generosity of a few friends of the Parliament 
plan made it possible to procure and offer tickets to 
various official representatives of non-Christian re- 
ligions, and thus the third great difficulty was over- 
come; for now even the pagan world was, perhaps 
not completely yet sufficiently, represented, so as 
to make the Parliament truly cosmopolitan. 
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The principle of the Parliament of Religions has 
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frequently been misunderstood, and to forestall the 
common misconception, let me emphasize once 
more what has been said again and again: ‘‘The 
Religious Parliament did ot propose an obliteration 
of the differences of the various religions, but on the 
contrary it proposed to render the differences distinct 
and make them better understood. The equality on 
the platform was a parliamentary equality and not a 
reduction of all to one level. he purpose of the Par- 
liament was presentation, not controversy. Its aim 
was not to decide what is religious truth, but to 
make investigation and impartial comparison possi- 
ble for all who would know the truth. The secret 
of the success of the Chicago Parliament of Reli- 
gions was in the strict adhesion to the rule that the 
various delegates should, without any attack upon 
other religions, state what they regarded as most 
essential and valuable in their own faith. The 
friends of the Parliament trusted that truth can take 
care of itself and agreed with Milton when he says: 
‘“Whoever knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter.”’ 

A parliament of all the religions of the world, 
which had always been regarded as a vague dream, 
has, in this way, become an actual fact of history, 
the importance of which can hardly be overrated, 
for it will more and more be recognized as a land- 
mark in the evolution of religion. 

A parliament of religions appeared to be imprac- 
ticable in the Old World, and could only be realized 
in the New World, which was discovered in the 
right moment of the world’s history to be a new 
dispensation to mankind, with new possibilities for 
a higher, nobler, and grander covenant. Many ideals 
in politics as well as in social conditions have be- 
come actual facts on this continent, and have con- 
siderably influenced the evolution of the Old World 
which, but for the presence of this great North 
American continent, peopled bya free nation, might 
repeatedly have become the prey of various reac- 
tionary movements which, under the auspices of 
the Holy Alliance and other high-sounding names, 
more than once threatened to destroy the liberties 
of mankind. 

The people of the New World have inherited all 
the blessings of the Old World, but, according to 
the universal decree of the divine order of things, 
being obliged to work out their own salvation in 
their own way, they are less hampered by tradition 
and invested rights, and have a chance of accomp- 
lishing what appears to be absolutely impossible in 
conservative Europe. But as the truths that are not 
clearly pronounced in the Old Testament, find an 
exposition in the New Testament, so what the Old 
World failed to do, will be accomplished in the New 
World. What was left undone in Benares, the cen- 
tre of the old civilization of India, in Jerusalem, a 
city sacred to three great religions, in Rome, the 
capital of the Cesars and the see of the Popes, and 
in London, the home-of modern industry and com- 
merce, has at last been accomplished by the bold 
spirit of American enterprise. | 

It was a great spectacle to see an evangelist such 
as Joseph Cooke side by side with a liberal clergy- 
man like Jenkin Lloyd Jones; and Christian theists 
exchanged cordial greetings with the pagan Hindus 
and atheistic Buddhists,—an unprecedented spec- 
tacle! 


And it was a spectacle in the literal sense 
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of the word. In accord with American simplicity, 
the men of this country appeared in their every-da 
attire, and our European guests wisely followed 
their example. Nevertheless, the sight -was often 
picturesque. Cardinal Gibbons, when he delivered 
the prayer at the opening of the first public ses- 
sion, wore his official crimson robes. The prelates 
of the Greek church, foremost among them the 
Most Rev. Dionysios Latas, Archbishop of Zante, 
looked very venerable in their sombre vestments 
and Greek cylindrical hats. The Shinto High 
Priest Shibata was dressed in a flowing garment of 
white, decorated with curious emblems, and on his 
head was a strangely shaped cap, wrought appar- 
ently of black jet, from the top of which nodded 
mysteriously a feather-like ornament of unknown 
significance. Pung Quang Yu, a tall and stout man, an 
adherent of Confucius, and the authorized represen- 
tative of the Celestial Empire, appeared in Chinese 
dress. There were present several Buddhist bishops 
of Japan, in dress which varied from violet to black. 
There was the turbaned Hindu monk, in a long 
orange gown, who lived in voluntary poverty, so 
that as a rule he did not know where he would re- 
ceive his next day’s meal; there was Dharmapala, 
the Ceylonese Buddhist, in a white robe;—these, 
and many more, were the exceedingly interesting 
men who appeared upon the stage and spoke their 
minds freely on subjects over which in former ages 
cruel wars were waged. Differences not only of 
religious opinions, but also of races, were repre- 
sented in the congress. Bishop B. W. Arnet, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal church, confessed 
that the brotherhood of man had for the first time 
been taken seriously. When introduced, he said, 
‘‘T am to represent the African, and have been in- 
vited to give color to the Parliament of Religions.” 
Interrupted by a storm of merriment, he continued, 
“but I think the Parliament is already very well 
colored, and if I have eyes, I think the color is this 
time in the majority.” 

The Parliament of Religion was, I repeat, @ great 
spectacle; but it was more than that. There was a 
purport in it. It powerfully manifested the various 
religious yearnings of the human heart, and all 
these yearnings exhibited a longing for unity and 
mutual good understanding. How greatly they 
mistake who declare that mankind is drifting to- 
ward an irreligious future! It is true that people 
have become indifferent about theological subtleties, 
but they still remain and will remain under the 
sway of religion; and the churches are becoming 
more truly religious, as they are becoming less sec- 
tarian. 
lt is difficult to understand the pentecost of Chris- 
tianity which took place after the departure of 
Christ from his disciples. But this Parliament of 
Religions. was analogous in many respects, and it 
may give us an idea of what happened at Jerusalem 
nearly two thousand years ago. A holy intoxica- 
tion overcame the speakers as well as the audience; 
and no one can conceive how impressive the whole 
proceeding was, unless he himself saw the eager 
faces of the people and imbibed the enthusiasm that 
enraptured the multitudes. 

Any one who attended these congresses must 
have felt the thrill of the divine spirit that was mov- 
ing through the minds of the congregation. _We 
may rest assured that the event is greater than its 
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promoters ever dreamed of. They builded better 
than they knew. How small are we mortal men 
who took an active part in the Parliament in com- 
parison with the movement which it inaugurated! 
And this movement indicates the extinction of the 
old narrowness and the beginning of a new era of 
broader and higher religious life. 

The Religious Parliament, as a fact of history, is 
an event that in itself is of great importance, but it 
is not merely a fact of history, it is not merely a 
thing that belongs to the past. It has become a 
factor of the living present which continues to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the religious evolution 
of mankind, and the duty now devolves on us to 
utilize its blessings and to extend them over the 
whole world. For this purpose the World's Parlia- 
ment Extension has been founded, which still exists 
and is working in the interest of spreading the noble 
ideal of the Parliament of Religions. 

A declaration of the aims and principles of the 
World’s Religious Parliament Extension, which 
should serve to characterize the spirit of the organ- 
ization and indicate the line of work which it should 
follow, was approved of after a careful considera- 
tion by men of widely different religious convictions. 
This declaration reads as follows: 

‘“The World’s Religious Parliament Extension 
has been called into existence by the interest that 
was aroused through the Parliament of Religions, 
and is destined to continue the work so auspiciously 
begun. The movement is a symptom of the broad- 
ening spirit which is perceptible everywhere, in our 
understanding not less than in our sympathies. 

‘“The purpose of the organization shall be: 

‘‘1, To promote harmonious personal relation, and 
a mutual understanding between adherents of the 
various faiths. 

‘*2. To awaken a living interest in religious prob- 
lems, and above all— 

‘*2. To facilitate the attainment and actualization 
of religious truth. 

‘‘The World’s Religious Parliament Extension is 
intended for the liberals as well as the orthodox; 
for both the Christians and Jews of the Occident, 
and the Brahmans and Buddhists of the Orient; and 
it will be broad enough to include all shades of be- 
lief without asking any surrender or compromise; 
its service to mankind will be to bring home to men 
the indispensability of religion, to ascertain the truth 
whatever it may be, and help others to see the truth, 
This is to be done, not by sensational and not by 
sentimental methods, but by a patient collection and 
collation of facts, and by judicious investigation. 

‘‘TIf the success of an undertaking depends upon 
the need of the work which it proposes to perform 
we may rest assured that the World’s Religious 
Parliament Extension will become a great and im- 
portant movement. 

‘‘We trust that the age in which we live is not, as 
is often assumed, irreligious, but more intensely 
religious than any previous age. There is only this 
difference, that the religious aspirations of to-day 
are more comprehensive, more liberal, more cosmic, 
and in a more conscious co-operation with science 
than before. : 

‘“‘The committee has received encouragement 
from Christians of the most important denomina- 
tions, from Brahmans, Buddhists, and others. Espe- 
cially have the Orientals shown themselves willing 
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to investigate the religious problem,.and hear with 
an open and impartial mind what others have to say 
upon it. 

‘The committee recommend ‘to all religious or- 
ganizations in Christian and non-Christian coun- 
tries, the holdings of meetings devoted to the aims 
of the World’s Religious Parliament Extension; to 
invite men of different faiths; to listen to their pre- 
sentation; and to discuss the differences in a broth- 
erly and unprejudiced manner. Let our churches 
set the example to the Mohammedans, Brahmans, 
and Buddhists, and let us by all means encourage 
their search after the truth.” 

The Religious Parliament Extension of Chicago 
is only a local affair, but it is a straw in the wind 
indicating the tendency that animates the whole 
religious world. There are a number of events 
which prove that the movement is world-wide and 
its work will never again be undone. In San 
Francisco, the parliament was repeated on a smaller 
scale, during the so-called Mid-Winter Fair of 1893- 
1894; in Toronto the Pan-American Congress of 
Religion and Education carried along with it the 
enthusiasm for a broader comprehension and a 
deeper sympathy. It proved that the religious 
spirit is still alive, and that even among those 
churchmen who emphasize the importance of dogma 
there is a demand for catholicity:such as was never 
felt before. At the last session of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize a vast movement, both human 
and divine, in such gatherings as the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago and the Pan-American Congress at Toronto. 

Resolved, That we recognize the importance of continued 
organization and agitation in behalf of religious fraternity and 
the human brotherhood, in truth and love. 

In far-off India the Dharma. Mahotsava, a Reli- 
gious Parliament under the auspices of the natives of 
India, was convened at Ajmere in the Punjab, in 
September, 1895, for the discussion of religious sub- 
jects such as God, soul, salvation, revelation, me- 
diatorship, etc. Another congress of feligions is 


being convened under the auspices of the Islam °- 


faith at Delhi, by Nusrad Ali, a prominent Mossel- 
man of that city. 

The Haskell lectureship was founded, which pro- 
vided the necessary endowment at the University of 
Chicago for lecturing on comparative religion, and 
sending the Rev. John Henry Barrows on a lecture 
trip to India. But the most important result, if it 
should be realized, would be a religious congress to 
be held at Paris during the exhibition in the year 
1900. European conservativism is hard at work to 
defeat the plans of its chief advocate, the enthusi- 
astic Abbé Charbonnel, of Paris. But if it will not 
be a Religious Parliament after the precedence of 
Chicago, it may at least be a congress of religious 
leaders which will sow the seeds of a parliamentary 
intercourse between men of different convictions in 
one of the capitals of the Old World. Whether or 
not the Religious Congress of Paris will be a suc- 
cess, that much  is' sure, that the Parliament 
idea is taking hold of the minds of the people, and 
we can boldly say that those churches and congre- 
gations that set their faces against it will, in the 
end, be the losers. It would not be for the first 
time in the religious development of the world that 
the stone which the builders rejected had become 
the head of the corner. The mere ventilation of the 
plan of holding a parliament at the French Exhibi- 
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tion is a symptom of the power of the movement. 

It is to be hoped that the ideal which the World’s 
Parliament of Religions has held up to the reli- 
gious world will contribute toward that common idea! 
of all religious minds which will at last unite man- 
kind in one faith, and prepare the establishment of a 
church universal. Rituals and symbols may vary 
according to taste, historical tradition, and opinion, 
but the essence of religion can only be one, and 
must remain one and the same among all nations, in 
all climes, and under all conditions. The sooner 
mankind recognizes it, the better it will be for pro- 
gress, welfare, and all international relations, for it 
will bring *‘glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace toward the men of good-will.” 

We can see as in a prophetic vision the future of 
mankind; when the religion of love and good-wil| 
has become the dominating spirit that finally deter- 
mines the legislatures of the nations and regulates 
their international and home politics. Religion is 
not for the churches, but the churches are for the 
world, in which the field of our duty lies. Let us 
all join in the work of extending the bliss of the 
Religious Parliament. Let us greet not our brethren 
only, but also those who in sincerity disagree from 
us, and let us thus prepare a home in our hearts for 
truth, love, and charity, so that the kingdom of 
heaven, which is as near at hand now as it was nine- 
teen hundred years ago, may reside within us and 
become more and more the reformatory power of 
our public and private life. 


A LETTER FROM HON. JOHN W. HOYT, WASHINGTON, D.C., READ 
BY THE SECRETARY. 
JENKIN LLoypD JONEs. 

Dear Sir:—From a sick bed I dictate this expres- 
sion of my deep regret that it now seems impos- 
sible for me to be at Nashville on Friday, the 22d, 
and address the Liberal Congress of Religion on the 
subject of **The University of the United States.” 
I should have sent you a letter to this effect some 
days ago, but for the encouraging words of my phy- 
sician, who could not anticipate the new conditions 
which have supervened. 

Besides the regret in general terms which must 
always attach to a failure to meet such an engage- 
ment, there is to be added this, namely, that, ex- 
pecting to speak without notes, as is my custom, | 
am without so much as a written line of what I was 
intending to say. 

Moreover, my disappointment is the greater be- 
cause I had counted not a little on the opportunity, 
while advocating a cause of southern origin, to speak 
for it under southern skies, to look into the eyes of 
the dwellers in the land of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, all supporters of a 
National University proposition, and to arouse 1 
them a sense of our obligation to realize the cher- 
ished hopes of those and other immortal patriots. 

Ours is a country whose people of extraordinary 
capacity and powers, are fast becoming one hundred 
millions; whose place on the globe is the most 
favored; whose resources in every realm of nature 
are without parallel; whose guaranties of freedom 
of its people have so promoted development, indus- 
trial, intellectual, and political, that within the 
period of three generations it has gained a consp!c- 
uous place in the front rank of the nations; whose 
ambition is to become the very first in all the ele- 
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ments of acknowledged greatness; and for whose 
enterprises, even the greatest, the field is yet new. 
It was my hope to urge with convincing force 
that such a people, so circumstanced, has obliga- 
tions which are also without parallel, and that the 
greatest of these lie beyond the development of a 
productive industry, a prosperous commerce, and a 
power on land and sea which shall be the envy and 
awe Of the other nations. I had thought to make 
clear that all the marvelous resources and achieve- 
ments of the United States, made a yet greater 
source of national pride by such conceptions of jus- 
tice and such amount of popular intelligence as have 
given us an honorable career in selfgovernment, are 
but the foundations upon which vastly greater re- 
sults are to be achieved—the arena on which the 
favored sons of heroic sires are in duty bound to 
win for their country a real supremacy in those im- 
perishable things of the mind and soul which can 
alone insure true greatness and glory to any people. 
Something has been achieved upon this arena al- 
ready, thanks to far-seeing statesmen in the early 
days of the Republic and to thoughtful legislators 
of a later time. An excellent public school system 
for the country, numerous higher institutions bear- 
ing the title of state university, and colleges. of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in some measure 
supported by national grants of land, together with 
the government academies at West Point and An- 
napolis, and at the national capital a Bureau of 
Educatior for the collection and distribution of use- 
ful information concerning matters - educational— 
such is the general showing we are able to make of 
what the government itself has done for education. 
To my mind it isa comparatively meagre showing for 
a great republic whose very life depends upon the in- 
telligence and virtue of its citizens, and whose ambi- 
tion it is to stand in the foreground of the world as 
the most intellectually productive and progressive 
of all the nations. It is gladly admitted that indi- 
vidual citizens and our many church organizations 
have narrowed our deficiencies in many ways, found- 
ing schools in great numbers (though with but very 
inadequate endowments. for the most part), and 
originating various auxiliary means of general 
enlightenment. But all these agencies are sadly in- 
complete, both in the opportunities they furnish and 
in their total lack of that uniformity of standards 
which. can come only of some common authority or 
co-ordinating influence. As a collection of agen- 
cies they are a hotch-potch; grown up under great 


diversity of circumstance, often under difficulties 


which have developed a real heroism, and doing al- 
together a noble and most important work, yet 
falling short, very far short, of an ideal stand- 
ard. 

The United States should not longer be content 
to lag in the rear of less favored nations. Let the 
independent and denominational schools go forward. 
For such as are doing a good work and are not 
given to the fostering of narrowness and intoler- 
ance, let us say, God speed. But they do not and 
hever can meet the whole demand. A great and 
free people should have a free system of public 
schools, full and complete, from the primary; inter- 
mediate, and high schools of town and city to the 
State university, with its connected professional de- 
partments and schools for teaching the applications 
of science to the industrial arts, and last of all, toa 
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crowning and true University of the United States, 
an institution whose leading offices shall be: 

1. Lo supplement existing institutions by supply- 
ing full courses of post-graduate instruction, and it 
only, in every department of learning; also to co- 
ordinate, stimulate, and advance them by the stand- 
ards it would set up. 

2. By its central facilities and cluster of profes- 
sional schools of highest grade to represent at all 
times the sum of human knowledge. 

3. To lead in the upbuilding of new professions 
by its application of science. 

4. lo lead the world in the work of research and 
investigation. 
in wanting this last element of the educational 
series lies our great deficiency, a deficiency which 
can be supplied only by the government itself, and 
for the following reasons: 

1. Neither existing institutions nor the great de- 
nominational universities in prospect can meet the 
demand. The nation only is equal to the founding 
of such a university as the nation needs. 

2. [he government needs the influence of a 
National University. 

3. [he American system of education can only 
be made complete by the crowning university it 
lacks. 

4. A National University would powerfully 
strengthen the patriotic sentiment of the country. 

5. A National University would more strongly 
than any other attract men of genius from every 
quarter of the world to its professorships and fel- 
lowships, thus increasing the cultured forces of both 
institution and country. 

6. A National University would especially attract 
students of high character from many lands, whose 
return after years of contact with free institutions 
would promote the cause of liberal government 
everywhere. 

7. The founding of a National University would 
be, therefore, a most fitting thing for a great nation 


ambitious to lead the world in civilization. 


Specific provision for such an institution would 
have been made in the Constitution itself, but for 
the final decision that authority for this purpose was 
embraced in the exclusive control of Congress over 
the District of Columbia. 

The only wonder is that the University of the 
United States was not established long ago. _ It is 
well known that the founding of a National Uni- 
versity by the general government was in the 
thought of Washington even before the framing of 
the Constitution and was thereafter persistently 
advocated by him, as shown by repeated messages, 
extensive correspondence with members of his cab- 
inet and others, by his setting apart of twenty acres 
of ground in the city of Washington as a site for 
the institution, and leaving toward its endowment 
$25,000, with such provision for compounding the 
interest thereon as would have made it now amount 
to some four and a half millions. It is also known 
that his immediate successor, John Adams, favored 
the establishment of a National University. It is 
furthermore an interesting part of history that 
Thomas Jefferson, during Washington’s administra- 
tion, was so in sympathy with Washington in this 
cause, that he strongly advocated the importation of 
a distinguished faculty from Geneva, Switzerland, 
for the immediate beginning of the work of the in- 
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stitution, and that while president, he not only rec- 
ommended it, but carefully planned for its endow- 
ment, believing that it would be established during 
the Fourth Congress. Jefferson’s heart was indeed 
set upon a university for Virginia, but he was never- 
theless ready, and all the more ready on that ac- 
count, to promote the founding of a culminating 
institution at Washington, to be established and 
maintained by the general government. 

Without further reference to the early period of 
our history, it remains to be said that in more re- 
cent times the University proposition has been sup- 
ported by a great number of the most eminent 
Americans—statesmen, scholars, scientists, and men 
of affairs. It has thrice had the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the National Educational Association. A 
bill to establish a National University was unani- 
mously reported by the house committee on educa- 
tion, of which Mr. Perce, of Mississippi, was chair- 
man. The proposition has had consideration at the 
hands of the U. S. Senate, as shown by the creation 
of a committee, first select and then standing, ‘‘To 
establish the University of the United States,’’ which 
committee has three times reported a bill, twice 
unanimously. The last report of this committee in 
1896, embraces, besides the report itself, the advo- 
cacy of the measure by men most distinguished in 
the fields of education and statesmanship, together 
with more than three hundred letters from college 
and university presidents and other eminent citizens. 
The active forces now in the field, in championship 
of this great cause are many, under the general 
leadership of a national committee, embracing the 
Chief Justice of the United States, and other distin- 
guished public men, between one and two hundred 
college university presidents (including the presi- 
dents of Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Brown, Princeton, 
Chicago, and Leland Stanford Universities), the 
state superintendents of public instruction, the lead- 
ing officers of the army and navy, the heads of the 
scientific bureaus of the government at Washing- 
ton, the presidents of national patriotic organiza- 
tions, and a long list of men distinguished in the 
helds of literature and philosophy. 

The National University proposition is opposed 
in some quarters of course, as every great measure 
is, but the attendant circumstances and the inherent 
weakness of the objections offered show that they 
have their foundation,. not so much in sympathy 
with the cause of American education as in consid- 
eration of local pride and denominational ambition. 
Let the opponents frame their objections and do 
their best at this. It is believed that every objec- 
tion that has ever been made to the university 
proposition is fully met in the Senate documents 
published in this interest, copies of which may be 
freely had by any one applying to the chairman of 
the National University committee, at No. 4 Iowa 
Circle, Washington, D. C. 

The time has come when the system of Ameri- 
can education should be made complete by supply- 
ing the head it lacks; and since the final establish- 
inent of the University of the United States is now 
a foregone conclusion, would it not be a disgrace to 
the American people, who pretend to revere the 
name of Washington, should they allow the year 
1899, the one hundredth since his liberal bequest in 
this behalf, to go by without at least a practical 
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beginning of the institution for which he so labored 
and sacrificed? es 


I have the honor to be’ 
Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. HOYT. 


Correspondence. 


Brief Criticism. 

To The Editor:—In reading the address of Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt on ‘‘ Biblical Criticism and The- 
ological Belief,” in THE Netw Unity of Nov. 2s, 
1897, | am impressed with the thought that almost 
every author quoted by Prof. Schmidt, has a name 
of Hebraic origin or import. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that the address was delivered 
in a Jewish Temple, and the orthography of the 
Professor’s own name gives to the whole matter a 
decided Jewish aspect, which is an acknowledged 
antagonism to the Christian belief. 4 

The next impression fixed upon my mind is the 
nature of the books which he has discarded or 
thrown out from the Old and New Testament scrip- 
tures. They are, | think, without exception those 
books which contain either prophecies, declarations, 
or immediate history of the advent, life or ministry 
of the Messiah, Zhe Son of God. 

These all are significant facts and worthy of earn- 
est thought and of serious consideration. 

I think the implied assumption of Prof. Schmidt, 
that he has reached a standpoint of intelligence 
which is superior to *‘blunder”’ is the most stupend- 
ous blunder of all. 

As a result of the foregoing Hebraic references 
and quotations, Prof. Schmidt is enabled to give to 
the religious world, and that too, from his own un- 
aided authority, the new and strikingly original ren- 
dition of Matt. 1:16, in the following lofty concep- 
tion “‘Joseph begat Jesus.” It is indeed won- 
drously, if not ridiculously, sublime; and yet he de- 
clares that it ‘‘must” be so rendered. He certainly 
is no longer to be confined to the ‘‘lower criticism, 
he must be admitted to the “‘higher.’”’ But it seems 
to me that he ought to remember that the world of 
Christian thought and experience are not to be thus 
triflingly circumscribed. 

- Whether the world was created in six consecutive 
days, or whether it was created an infant world and 
granted cycles of ages in which to grow up to ma- 
turity, is of little consequence, since, if God could 
create a world at all he could, with the same effort, 
if he pleased, create it ina moment of time, possess- 
ing all the indications of hoary age. 

Whether there were reservoirs of celestial waters 
I do not know, but it is said Gen. 7:11, ‘‘all the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened; and the rain 
was upon the earth forty days and forty nights.” i 

John says in his 1st Epistle, 1:5, ‘“God is light, 
and when, at the creation, God said ‘‘Let there be 
light,” it was only necessary that he reveal but an 
atom of his own nature and the darkness fled away. 
Thus the production of light was neither an evolu- 
tion nor a creation, it was a revelation of Jehovah. 
When God created the sun to rule over the day, 1" 
order to impart light to it, he had only to transmit 
but one single ray of his own native brightness and 
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the-world was filled with light, and heat, and life, 
and blessing. 

As to the order or time or extent of the creation, 
we can only say ‘‘In all this God did as seemed to 
Him best.’ ‘To say otherwise would be to limit the 
power of the Omnipotent, the knowledge of the 
Omniscient, the dwelling place of the Omnipresent, 
and to dare the displeasure of the Almighty. Of 
his footsteps the earthquake is but an echo, and he 
holds the elements in his fists and taketh up the 
isles as ‘‘a very little thing.” 

Again the Professor favors us with an astute as- 
sumption, based upon his own individual authority, 
that Genesis Ist is not history, but a cosmogonican 
myth, whatever that may have been, or be. 

Whether Jesus spoke Greek or Aramaic is of no 
significance, since he created both Greek and 
Hebrew, with all their diversity of dialects, and He 
who created knowledge ‘‘shall not he know?” |] 
think we must admit that there is no English trans- 
lation that does not deceive the public by guessing 
to a belief, since the learned Professor says himself, 
he does not know of such translation. 

I think, without doubt, that the effect produced 
upon the mind, as a result of Bible study, is largely, 
if not wholly, governed by the object had in view, 
and the mode of such study. 

What would have been the ultimate conclusions 
of Prof. Drummond in his Natural Law we may 
never know; as in order to reach the sentiments he 
uttered he misquoted scripture; and is said to have 
declared, a few months before his death, that were 
he to rewrite that book, he would write it very 
differently. JOHN G. CAULKINS. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Reply of Prof. Schmidt. 


To the Editor of THE New Uniry. 

Dear Sir:—I have received a number of letters 
like that of Mr. Caulkins. Many of my statements 
have been challenged. It may therefore be in the 
interest of truth to make a few remarks. 

Of the fifty or more names of modern scholars 
that were incidentally mentioned in my paper there 
happened to be only two or three Jewish names. 
Several ancient Jewish prophets were referred to, 
but it is not easy to see how that could convey the 
impression of antagonism to Christianity. I am not 
a Jew myself, but shall always be willing to fellow- 
ship with a people to whom the world is indebted 
for its greatest seers of religious truth. 

It has never been any concern of mine to throw 
out books from the canon. My interest has been 
to understand them and to make others study them. 
That I find no reference to the Messiah in the Old 
Testament neither adds to nor takes away from the 
value of its books to me. The apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphal books contain many such refer- 
ences. Yet I should like to see them more widely 
accessible. The gospels are priceless as they are 
absolutely our only sources for the life of Jesus. I 


value every utterance that comes to us from the . 


early church, not because of my agreement with it, 
but for its own sake. 


To suppose one’s self or any other man, living or 


dead, to be beyond the possibility of error seems to 
me a serious blunder, but this is not one of my 
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frailties. 1 am always grateful to him who helps me 
to correct my errors. 

Several friends have challenged my statement in 
reference to Matt. 1:16, | only mentioned a fact 
with which editors and translators of the New Tes- 
tament will have to reckon in the future. The 
Sinaitic Syriac version, discovered by Mrs. Lewis, 
which, as scholars generally recognize, represents an 
earlier text than any of our Greek manuscripts, 
plainly reads: ‘‘Joseph begat Jesus.”’ It is nota 
matter of rendering, nor of higher criticism, but 
simply of textual criticism. 

I agree with Mr. Caulkins, that in regard to the 
creation of the world ‘‘God did as seemed best to 
Him.’ All that scientists try to do is to find out 
what was the way that seemed best to Him, hence 
the only possible way. The cosmogonic myths or 
stories designed to set forth the birth of the world, 
whether in Israel or elsewhere, rightly demand the 
attention of the historian, but do not furnish much 
information to the scientist. 

The idea that Jesus created the Hebrew and 
Greek language is a curious anachrnoism. The eighth 
century B. C., furnishes us with the earliest Greek, 
Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions, but these lan- 
guages were spoken many centuries before that 
time. That Jesus spoke Aramaic we know from the 
gospels themselves. 

I do not doubt that Prof. Drummond would have 
liked to modify some of his statements. He was a 
growing man, and improvement is always pos- 
sible. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


A Word of Correction. 


Editor THE New UNITY. 

Somewhere between my brain and the pages of 
your issue for Dec. 30th ult., curious distortions 
were given my thought. All the more curious 
because Unity is generally so accurate, and also 
because I made the short abstract of my address 
at Nashville on ‘‘Christianity..” Allow me a word 
of correction, the first | ever asked in such a case. 

(1.) You describe me as “‘delegate from Nashville 
Unitarian Conference.” I wish such a conference 
really existed. But credit for my presence there 
must be given to the Unitarian atonal Conference. 
And I ask for the correction the more earnestly be- 
cause I had no opportunity at Nashville to deliver 
the greetings of our National Conference, which | 
carried carefully written out in my pocket. 

(2.) You make me say (middle of first column, p. 
985), ‘‘Jesus did zo¢ make his followers feel that the 
heart throb of nature was that Which beat in his 
own breast,’’—the exact opposite of my thought and 
script. Put “‘but’ for ‘‘not” and you have it right. 

(3.) In fourth line below “‘there” should be és. 

(4.) Below, in next paragraph, “‘in narrow soulship”’ 
should be ‘‘in narrowing sonship” to Jesus alone. 

(5.) Farther down: Absolve me from the literary 
crime of ‘‘perennial foundation,’’ when (whatever my 
pen scratched) I meant ‘‘fountain.” 

There are some other blemishes, but I will share 
their responsibility with the proof-reader, and throw 
myself on the mercy of an indulgent public. 

Yours, J. H. CROOKER. 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1898. 
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The People’s Friend. 


All hail the-Christ of Nazareth, 
Who came to banish strife; 
He took the bittefness from death, 
The hopelessness from life. 
He gave to faith a mode of speech \ 
It ne’er had known before, 
But, best of all, He came to preach 
The gospel to the poor. 


Although*the dawn of glory broke 
Upon His natal morn, ¢ 

He came from poor and humble folk, 
And he was lowly born. 

He was a common carpenter, 
He labored for his bread, 

On all the earth He had not where 
To lay His“weary head. 


In humble guise and simple dress, 
He went from place to place; 
He deigned to share earth’s wretchedness, 
To save a fallen race. 
Although he left a legacy, 
The richest ever known, 
He lived Himself in poverty, 
With naught to call His own. 


Unto the toiling multitude, 
He opened Heaven’s gate; 

But said the rich should not intrude ~ 
Into that blest estate; 

He said that Mammon’s sordid slaves 
Could never be the Lord’s, 

He smote the money-changing knaves 
With whip of platted cords. 


From scribe and priest and Pharisee 
He tore the cloak of fraud, 

He recognized no royalty 
Excepting that of God. 

Degrees and castes to Him were naught, 
Within His splendid plan 

He knew but equals; and He taught". 
The brotherhood of man. 


_ He sought to make this warring earth 

More like the world above; 

He sought to bring a state to birth 
Built on the law of love. 

A state of charity and peace, 
Of good will unto men; 

Where all should share the world’s increase 
And He should come again. . 


He pointed to the highest good, 
The truest liberty. 

He taught that love and brotherhood 
Alone can make us free. 

If men would follow His commands, 
The clouds would roll away, 

And, breaking over all the lands 
Would come the grander day. 


He was the poor man’s earnest friend, | 
The truest ever known; 

The things He taught would bring an end 
To Shylock, bond and throne; 

Would put a stop to greed and war, 
Would free the world from hate, 

And, on the future’s shining shore, 
Would plant the social state. 


O, Carpenter of Nazareth, 
We need Thy presence now, 
Thy people still are led to death, 
The thorns upon their brow. 
A prayer for Thee, o’er all the earth, 
Comes from the toiling throng, 
To bring the better day to birth 
And free the world from wrong. 
—J. A. EDGERTON. 


‘‘Fear_no hard things—but fear the easy things.’ 


Pius IX was accustomed to say to those who had 
been three days in Rome: ‘‘ You have seen, then, a 
great deal of Rome.”’ To those who had been three 
months: ‘‘ You have seen, then, a little of Rome.’’ 
To those who had been a year: “ You have just be- 
gun to see Rome, then.”’ 
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The Study Table. 


Two Good Books from Chicago. 


Two beautiful books come from the enterprising 
firm of A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. At this 
rate Chicago will soon be the center of the book 
market of America. Twenty years ago it was pro- 
vincial, hardly able to sustain one first-class book- 
store, and with no publishing firm of importance, 
Now it has a dozen of the latter. The McClurg 
Co. make up is equal to anything in Boston or New 
York, and on the whole an author has little if any 
advantage from the older publishing centers. The 
volume on ‘‘Language,” by Charles W. Hutson, 
relates in delightful style the rise and growth of 
language. Man and language go on together, and 
Mr. Hutson’s book is not philology with the soul left 
out, but quite the other way. It gives us language 
with the mind at work that constructs language. 
The book has a capital summary chapter, which 
ought to be imitated in many other books. The 
chapter on ‘‘Ultimate English” is as good as can 
be. He closes by saying ‘‘the only curse our 
historic development has left with us is our atro- 
cious spelling. This noble language, embodying a 
grand literature, and as complex in origin and com- 
posite in character as the races that speak it, has 
now a home on every continent.. Wherever it has 
gone, with it have moved in happy harmony Chris- 
tian faith and civil liberty.” 

The second book from the McClurg’s is Dr. Bar- 
rows’ ‘‘Christianity, The World Religion.” = This 
title is a sort of companion phrase to ‘‘ The English 
Language a World Language.” If Dr. Barrows 
means Christianity modified by all the illuminating 
conceptions that have come into the soul of man at 


‘any time, anywhere, then the thesis is self-demon- 


strable. But, as a rule, Dr. B. finds it necessary to 
eliminate quite as much as he finds it necessary to 
add to accepted Christianity. He begins by saying 
that ‘‘most Hindus regard as Christianity the non- 
essential,” which after all we find to be held as the 
most essential in our great Christian synods. He 
next asserts that ‘‘Christianity is divinely adapted 
to the spiritual needs of each man whatever his 
race, rank, or nation.” Evidently Dr. Barrows 
Christianity is what fifty years ago was denounced as 
rationalism, and later as theism. The book is broad, 
generous and manly, rather than profound. It 1s 
an effort to hold on to the old Calvinistic standards 
in statement; but to generously let up in their ap- 
plication. He says ‘‘We know that Mohammedan- 
ism is sweeping away the barbarism of Africa; that 
Buddhism has wrought similar work; while Chris- 
tianity dethroned the gods of Olympus, and annt- 
hilated the primitive faith of the Pacific Islands. 
Buddhism in Japan has instituted societies of Budd- 
hist Endeavor; Young Men’s Buddhist Associations, 
well equipped schools for their rising priesthood; 
girls’ schools; orphanages; a contemplated school 
for nurses, and a hospital in Tokio.” Dr. Barrows 
creed is ‘‘ Faith in God the Father and Creator; and 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, the Redeemer, of the 
soul, through his life, example, teaching, death, and 
resurrection; in the Holy Spirit or the Lord of Life 
and Sanctifier of the soul; in a Holy Universal 
Church of all believers; in personal resurrection, 
and conscious immortality.” E. P. P. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


SUN.— Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes. 
MON.—_ All thy commandments are faithful. 
TUES.— _ I hope in thy word. 

WED.— Thou art my hiding place. 


THURS.—tThe darkness hideth not from Thee. 
FRI.— In the day of my trouble I will call upon Thee. 
SAT,— Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all 


generations, 
Psalms, 


Only a Baby. 


Something to live for came to the place, 
Something to die for, maybe, 

Something to give even sorrow a grace— 
And yet it was only a baby ! 


Cooing and laughter and gurgles and cries, 
Dimples for tenderest kisses; 

Chaos of hopes and of raptures and sighs, 
Chaos of fears and of-blisses. 


Last year, like all years, the rose and the thorn; 
This year a wilderness, maybe; 
But Heaven stooped under the roof on the morn 
That it brought there only a baby ! 
—Hlarrtet Prescott Spofford. 


An Object Lesson. 


[s there any danger of the ‘ Child” becoming a 
too much handled object-lesson subject of the present 
time? 

Education has its theories, old and new, and 
every one must be proved by the children. Poor 
children! The points and semi-points of the com- 
pass have been multiplied to give the “ points of 
view’ from which this human product has been 
studied. Through what public experimental cru- 
cibles of hereditary inspection this helpless morsel of 
humanity has had to pass! 

Psychology has measured, with perfect precision, 
the soul not far from God, and marked its unseeable, 
unmeasurable progress each day with the point of a 
lead pencil. 

Hypnotism has held it like the delicate needle 
dangling at the magnet’s point, often to test the 
strength of the magnet. Public discussions concen- 
trate public attention upon their subjects. The 
Whipped child and the unwhipped child are pointed 
out on the street, and each held up as public testi- 
mony on one side or the other. Oné father, to be 
safe, and average the matter, said he whipped his 
boy one day and was sweet on him the next, and 
for the life of him could n’t tell which was the better 
way. It would take time. 

_ No public discussion of any vital subject regard- 
ing children was ever held but the children’s loss 
was equal, often greater than their gain. 

FRANCES B. DUNNING. 


Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Cdipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years, 
And Theophrastus at fourscédre and ten 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 

Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales. 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 


Lad 
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Story of the Pigeons. 


Brother Fred has a great many pigeons, and 
spends hours taking care of them and feeding them. 
They are the kind of pigeons called ‘ homers,” 
because if they. are carried away from home, no 
matter how far, they always come back again. As 
soon as they are set free they spread their wings 
and turn their heads in the direction they came, 
and fly as swiftly as they can back to their nest, 
and where their little pigeon babies are. Fred 
loves his birds very much, and his little sister Jennie 
helps him every day to carry water and food to 
them. , 

One day their papa did not come home from the 
city, and mamma wondered what could be the mat- 
ter. It grew quite late. They lived in the country 
and so there was no way to send word to him or to 
hear. 

Fred wondered what he could do, and after think- 
ing about it he said: ‘‘ Mamma, let me go to town 
on the next train and take my pigeons with me. If 
I find papa safe I will let all my pigeons fly at once, 
and they will come home and give you the good 
news.” 

So it was decided, and Uncle Ben went along, 
and mother was told not to worry about them even 
if they staid all night, for something surely must 
have kept father. So away they went, mother and 
Jennie waiting at home. 


Hardly two hours passed, when suddenly all the 
pigeons came whirling into the yard and off to their 
nests, and you can think how happy mamma and 
Jennie were, for they knew that papa must be safe. 
What do: you think kept him away? He had just 
received a letter saying that grandma was coming 
on the cars to see them, and would be there late 
that night, so he had waited but could not send 
them word. Child Garden. 


The Humming-Bird’s Umbrella. 


In front of a window where I worked last sum- 
mer was a beautiful butternut tree. A humming- 
bird built her nest on a limb that grew near the 
window, and we had an opportunity to watch her 
closely. 
One day, when there was a heavy shower coming 
up, we thought we would see if she covered her 
young during the rain. Well, when the first drops 
fell, she came and took in her bill one of two or 
three large leaves growing close by, and laid this 
leaf over the nest so as to completely cover it.— 
Christian Leader. 


Home-lived religion, like home-made bread, is 
the best. 


‘‘ Spell ferment and give its definition?’ requested 
the teacher. 

‘« F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to work,” responded a diminutive 
maiden. 

“Now place it in a sentence, so that I may be 
sure you understand its meaning,” said the teacher. 

‘In the summer I would rather: play out-of-doors 
than ferment in the schoolhouse,” returned the 
small scholar with such doleful frankness and un- 
conscious humor that the teacher found it hard to 
suppress a smile. 


In fact, we could look right into her nest. | 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World is my Country; To de 
good 1s my Religion.” 


APPLETON, Wis.—We have often had 
occasion to allude to the phenomenal 
success ‘of John Faville with the First 
Congregational church of this place. We 
have before us the “‘choir report’’ which 
sums up the results of a year’s life of 
ninety men and boys who took their 
places on the platform a yearago. Of 
the fifty-nine boys forty are still in their 
places; of the thirty-one gentlemen 
twenty-one are still in their places. Five 
boys are named who have never been 
absent from a single service. The boys 
have attended two hundred and forty- 
two church services and choir rehearsals 
during the year. At their own expense 
they have fitted up a choir-room hand- 
somely, purchased a library of. music 
consisting of two thousand five hundred 
and fifty copies of octavo music and 
ninety hymnals. They have provided 
their room with papers, magazines, and 


One thousand styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating 
Price from $10 to $70. 


f —next in quality 


\ sAMe e to “Garlands. 


games, rented a piano, furnished a desk 
for the choir-master, and purchased the 
necessary outfit for out-of-door sports 
and games. They have given five spe- 
cial musical services and two concerts in 
Appleton, and one in the adjoining town 
of Neenah. There is a church choir vol- 
unteer corps which consists of boys over 
eleven who belong to the choir or who 
have been honorably discharged. Quite 
aside from the musical joy and power of 
such an organization it is of itself an ethi- 
cal fraternity offering spiritual compan- 
ionship on high levels. All this is made 
possible only because the pastor, John 
Faville, stands for the town and not for 
a sect. His church is for the community 
more than for a denomination. In real- 
ity it is the people's church of Appleton. 
It is where the people go who have out- 
grown sectarian enthusiasms and denom- 
inational loyalties, and have taken on 
the bigger thing, the love of truth and 
the service of humanity. - 


MADISON, Wis.—At the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church Wednesday 
evening, Rev. W. D. Simonds was unan- 
imously re-elected pastor for twenty 
years, on motion of H. M. Lewis. In 
response to this unusual honor, Mr. 
Simonds made a happy speech, asking 
the compromise that ninety days’ notice 
be given should either party desire to 
break the contract. Mr. Simonds has 
occupied the Unitarian pulpit in Madison 
for the past three years in which time 
the church has gained much strength, 
and the compliment shown him Wednes- 
day evening is an expression of apprecia- 
tion of his work. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a supper served by the ladies in 
the basement of the church. A good 
attendance was present. 


Cuicaco.—The “‘Revival’’ effort of the 
Independent Liberal church on the North 
Side proved eminently satisfactory to 
those who projected it, although it 
started out with the unavoidable disap- 
pointments. Mr. White was unable to 
take his place the first evening as an- 
nounced, and Mr. Gould filled the gap to 
the satisfaction of every one. On the 
second night a large gathering listened 
‘delightedly to Dr. Hirsch on ‘‘The Bible 
in the Light of Modern Thought.’”’ It 
has been characterized as one of Dr. 
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Hirsch’s greatest efforts. One who has 
heard him often said “‘I never heard him 
do better.”’ The last evening, although 
Mr. Southworth, of the Third church, 
was kept away by sickness, his place was 
taken by Mrs. Woolley, who was pre- 
ceded by Mr. Gregory, and followed up 
by Mr. Jones. On the Sunday following 
the pastor summed up the results, in 
which he said, among other things:' 

‘‘The revival is to be condemned only 
for the extravagance and artificiality of 
many of the methods it employs, as a 
season of undue emotional excitement 
and a public exhibition of feeling that 
goes beyond the bounds of good judg- 
ment and good taste. In so far as it can 
be made an occasion of deeper thought- 
fulness, of true, moral awakening, it has 
its place in the religious life. 

‘‘The first week of the new year has 
long been employed by the orthodox 
world as the revival season. The cares 
and temptations that front us with an- 
other year are offset by the ‘week of 
prayer’ and other devices meant to call 
man’s attention to himself as a spiritual 
being, to stir the conscience anew, to 
strengthen good resolve, and inspire the 
heart. All these are objects which the 
liberal believer needs to attain as much 
as any one else.’’ 

The experiment at All Souls church 
last Sunday night proved to be a quiet, 
tender, helpful, homelike occasion. Fif- 
teen or twenty of the young ladies of the 
‘Gertrude House,’’ the home of the Kin- 
dergarten Institute, joined with the pastor 
in interpreting some lullabies. A goodly 
congregation was in attendance. The 
services began by singing Mrs. Marean’s 
goodnight hymn ‘‘My Life is Like a 
Little Boat.’” The young ladies sang 
some of the sweeter kindergarten lulla- 
bies, the classic ‘‘cradle songs.’’ Eugene 
Field’s ‘‘Armenian Lullaby’’ was sung 
as a solo, and the pastor read Stedman's 
‘*‘Nocturne,’’ Samuel Longfellow’s “‘Chil- 
dren,’’ lullabies from Gerald Massey, 
Celia Thaxter, T. B. Aldrich, Whitcomb 
Riley, Field’s ‘“‘Jewish Lullaby,’’ and 
Anderson’s ‘‘Cuddle Doon.’’ The ser- 
vices were closed by the singing of Fur- 
ness’s great evening hymn, ‘‘Down 
Around the Weary World.’’ 

For THE OMAHA COoNGREss.—The fol- . 
lowing letter and subscription explains 
itself. Director Powell is quite right as 
to the sum necessary. It is good to 
move in time. We donot want money 
now. Any time between now and Sep- 
tember. It ought to be a question with 


NO COMPROMISE. 


The Famous Dr. Emmett Says. 


‘“T find coffee, even when weak, to exert 
a very deleterious influence on nutrition. 
Whenever a patient has become addicted 
to the use of stimulants, anodynes, Or 
coffee, an effort must be made at once, 
without compromise, to break up the 
dependence upon either of these insid. 
uous poisons to the nervous system. 
This is quite an easy thing to accomplish 
if the Postum Cereal Food Coffee is used. 
It has the beautiful deep seal] brown color 
of Mocha and when boiled full 15 min- 
utes after boiling commences, changes 
to the rich golden brown of Java when 
cream is added, It is a pure food bever- 
age, furnishing needed elements to sus- 
tain and rebuild thenerve centers. Some 
of the best food experts in the world 
testify to its nutritive value and use Pos- 
tum on their tables. 


There is but one original genuine Pos: 
tum Cereal Food Coffee with hundreds 
of imitations soldas “just as good.” 
Substitutors drug their concoctions to 
give ‘them a coffee flavor. genie 
packages of Postum have red seals 


and the words, “It makes red blood, 
thereon. 
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many of our readers who already have 
given all they can, perhaps spend all they 
earn, not “‘Can I give more,’’ but ‘‘Can 
I give more wisely."’ ‘Shall I spend my 
money on the more fleeting, more local, 
more material things or shall I do with- 
out some of these things. Let some of 
the lesser calls go unattended that I may 
send ten dollars that is going to go any- 
way, on the higher mission that will 
create a truly notable gathering at Oma- 
ha next October, a national expression of 
the great spirit in religion that is seeking 
a synthesis of forces too highly to be de- 
stroyed. 


= 


Acknowledgment of receipts of the 
Liberal Congress of Religion for the 
fourth fiscal year: 

Amount previously acknowl- 


COROG 2 So grisea sence td cnsee ual GU, 153.90 
Prof. S. A. Forbes, Champaign, 
LINGGUi 6a ek neue scden snedinnes 10.00 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, New 
“CoS ee 5.00 
}.S. Grindley, Thomasbcro, Ill. 
’ (to the publication fund)-_--. - 5.00 
$1,171.56 


STREATOR, Il].—Rev. W. M. Backus, 
who has been the successful pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Alton, IIl., for 
the last five years, is to take up the work 
of the Church of Goodwill at this place, 
which Mr, Duncan recently laid down in 
order to take up the work at Milwaukee. 
Mr. Backus is a strong, earnest and grow- 
ing man. He enters upon one of the 
most interesting fields in the State of 
Illinois. The Streator movement is em- 
phatically achurch of the people, and 

for the people, knowing no sect but 
humanity, and recognizing its primal 
call in the needs of the entire commu- 
nity which it seeks to serve. The in- 
terest which the readers of THE NEw 
Unity have had in this work from the 
start will go along with Mr. Backus in 
his efforts. 


UNITARIAN.—The Rev. J. M. Barker 
having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. W. L, Chaffin, 


Chairman; D. W. Morehouse, Secretary, 
* x * “kK 


‘Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face, 
That smiles as we draw nigh; 

Long as a tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget; 

So long as faith with freedom reigns, 
And loyal hope survives, 

And gracious charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden track 
For intellect or will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still.”’ 

— Selected. 


Qe 


‘‘A call: In order to secure perfect suc- 


cess in the Congress of 1898 at least one 
thousand dollars should be raised. 

hose who feel desirous of helping will 
please forward sums, large or small, to 
be credited totheminthiscolumn. Bear 
In mind this is not a rich man’s work; 
but the forward movement of the peo- 
ple. E. P. PowE 1, $10.00. 


Books Received. 
A Moruer’s IpzALs.—By Andrea Hofer 


Proudfoot. Published by the Author, 
1400 Auditorium. 


THE NEW UNITY. 


THE IDEAL Lire.—Henry Drummond. 


with Memorial Sketch by lan Maelaren 
and W. Robertson Nicoll. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH AN- 


NUAL MEETING OF THE LAKE MOHONK 
CONFERENCE OF THE FRIENDS OF THE 
INDIAN (pph).—Reported and Edited 
by Isabel C. Barrows. 


Port-Lore (Quarterly), Boston. 
Y EAR Book OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


Rochester, New York. 


YEAR Book oF THE THIRD CONGREGA- 


TIONAL (Unitarian) SociETY oF GREEN- 
FIELD, Mass. 


THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC (pph). 


By William Il. Hull, Ph. D. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL FREE 
DISPENSARY OF WesT CHICAGO. 


Let us rest ourselves a bit, 
Worry? Wave your hand to it, 
Kiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 


Weary of the weary way 

We have come since yesterday, 
Let it fret us not, in dread 

Of the weary way ahead. 


While we yet look down—not up— 
To seek out the buttercup 

And the daisy, where they wave 
O’er the green home of the grave. 


Let us launch us smoothly on 
Listless billows of the lawn, 

And drift out across the main 
Of our childish dreams again. 


Voyage off, beneath the trees, 
O’er the field’s enchanted seas, 
Where the lilies are our sails, 
And our seagulls, nightingales 


Where no wilder storm shall beat 
Than the wind that waves the wheat 
And no tempests burst above 

The old laughs we used to love. 


Lose all troubles—gain release, 
Languor and exceeding peace, 
Cruising idly o’er the vast 
Calm midocean of the past. 


Let us rest ourselves a bit, 
Worry? Wave your hand to it— 
Kiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 


—JamesWhitcomb Riley. 
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For just such 
literature as 


THE NEW UNITY 


? 


People contains,’’ was 
are Hungry the expression 


used by one of 
our oldest subscribers, a few days 
since, when in to pay up her sub- 
scription. ‘‘I always mail my copy 
to a friend who lives in Peoria, 
after I have read it.” It may be 
that you know of some person (or 
a dozen, or a hundred) who are 
hungry for such literature. If so, 
send us their names and addresses 
and we will gladly send them sam- 
ple copies free. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Kach by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 
15¢ 


.n white or tinted paper....-..............6. 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp 
a SS SNE chs odbe c0ck cavatbetns eeusec $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
Oye EE SEE han bc cc ndec 0606 80dt0ebie« 10¢ 
DOO GOOD Ge Te BOG cc ccc caccccscesce cscs 10¢c. 


The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 50c 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. By W. C 
(;: ANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
white BOK 
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Neure than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


NET DGGE 6 6 ockt bows svce'cs cece ntocceve seecense 1.00 
Seuerrowings. Poems and Selections from Great , 
‘uthors (White and Gold)................. 75¢, 
be 0h TEND S40 dnp ee a Sess count eecodcoeds 75¢ 
ve Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 

ritt booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 
‘i Py A seit of Kindness. By James Vila 
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Senl postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


I'S DEARBORN STREET. CHICAGO. 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00 


Sent postpatd on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 


—— \ 


We want agents, ladies or 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 
for THE NEW UNITY and other 
No experience nec- 
essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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A GHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN THE 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


HELD IN 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 10 To 27, 1893. 


A Book of Selections Giving Points of Harmony Between the Representatives 


of the Various Religions, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


This compilation contains one hundred and 


A CHORUS OF FAITHS.—This little book is a com- 
pilation, but one in which so much discrimination 
is evidenced, and so many side-lights are thrown 
on the main question, that it is an inspiration 
from beginning to end. It is, as the compiler says, 
a book “ with a purpose,”’ and a most worthy one 
—that of establishing a recognition of the unity 
‘fall religions. Itisa gathering up of the frag- 
ments that were left, after the great Parliament 

Religions, the crowning event of the centuries, 
which took place in connection with the World's 
Fair in Chicago, ‘‘ Not revolution, but evoiution,”’ 
isthe hopeful possibility from Mr. Jones’s point 
of view. He says: 

Existing churches will remain, but their em- 
phasis will be changed more and more from 
dogma to creed, from profession to practice. 
From out their creed-bound walls will come an 
ever-increasing throng, upon whose brows will 
rest the radiance of the sunrise; whose hearts will 
glow with the fervid heatof the Orient, intensified 
with the scientific convictions of the Occident. 
These people will demand a church that will be 
as inclusive in its spirit as the Parliament. The 
Parliament will teach people that there is a uni- 
versal religion. This must have its teachers, 
and it will have its churches. This universal 
religion is not made of the shreds and tatters of 
other religions, It is not a patchwork of pieces 
cut out of other faiths, but it is founded on those 
things which all religions hold in common, the 
hunger of the heart for comradeship, the thirst of 
the mind for truth, the passion of the soul for use- 
fulness. In morality the voices of the prophets 
blend, and the chorus is to become audible 
throughout the world. In ethics all religions 
meet. Gentleness is everywhere and always a 
gospel. Character is always revelation. All 
writings that make for it are scripture. 

Thus in this “Chorus of Faiths’’ we have a 
new scripture. What more helpful in the build- 
ing of character than a record of the noble say- 
ings at that first meeting of the fraternity of reli- 
gions? Into the world’s magnificent thought- 
treasury is now poured the very cream of reli- 
gious utterance, which, notwithstanding different 
races, colors, costumes, characteristics, education, 
languages, still insists that the one law is love, 
the one service loving. All light comes from one 
source. All rays converge to one center. The 
one center is found at the Parliament, and that 
center is photographed, as it were,in fhe “Chorus 
of Faiths.” 

From first to last Mr. Jones has dwelt upon 


statements that stand for unity, has chosen those 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


eloquent and heartfelt representative addresses 
that most clearly demonstrate the feeling of 
brotherhood. Even in the arrangement and 
classification of topics he has shown a rare dis- 
criminative faculty, and a loving desire to hold 
up the finely woven and most perfect pattern of 
human ideals. After the purposeful introduction, 
und the words of greeting given by different dele- 
gates from home and foreign lands, we find the 
record proceeding under such significant head- 
ings as “Harmony of the Prophets,’ “ Holy 
Bibles,’”® “Unity in Ethics,’ “ Brotherhood,”’ “ The 
Soul,” “The Thought of God,” “The Crowning 
Day,’’ “Farewell,” and ‘‘ Appendix.’’ Under 
each of these topics is grouped the corresponding 
views of the different religions, and the thread of 
unity is most vividly maintained and easily dis- 
cerned. In the grand “Chorus” there is no dis- 
cord. Every voice strikes the keynote, and an 
outburst of harmony is the result. 

To the one who thinks, speaks, and lives for 
Unity, this task of bringing out the unity of reve- 
lation, of purpose, of aspiration, of faith, of ac- 
complishment, has evidently been but a delight- 
ful privilege, which may be appreciated, if not 
shared, by those who read the book. Asa literary 
production the “Chorus of Faiths’’ is a clean-cut 
cameo profile of the Parliament of Religions. 

In conclusion, in the words of a thoughtful and 
earnest woman: “The keynote of the Parliament 
in Chicago was the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. We predict that the key- 
note of the next Parliament will be the Mother 
hood of God and the Womanhood of man.’’— 
HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, in the Arena. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH.—The Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago marked an epoch in the world’s 
religious thought. It was a convention in which 
men of every creed and race met in amity and 
charity to compare their deepest and most sacred 
thoughts. Matters of difference were not made 
prominent. The real kernel of religion was 
sought far beneath the burrs and husks that have 
too often and too long been the only vision of the 
initiated and hostile. 

The record of the great convocation is a sur- 
prise to its most ardent friends. Words that were 
said by Buddhist might have been transposed into 
the mouth of the Romanist, while the Greek 


- 


sixty-seven extracts, from one hundred and fifteen differen! 
authors, all of them taken from the utterances of the main Parliament. 


bound in full silk cloth, gilt top and sides. 


Handsomely 


Price (post-paid), $1.25. 


Church found its utmost essence not differing 
from the highest thought of its arch-enemy under 
the Crescent. Through all the discourses ran a 
harmony of thought promising a new day in 
religions when men shall cease to wrangle over 
their differences and shall magnify their points of 
likeness and endeavor to get closer together. 

It was necessary thata compiler in touch with 
those present and in love with the subject should 
put the thought of this great assembly into popu. 
larform. Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose heart 
is in deepest sympathy with the broadest religious 
thought, and who, as secretary of the general 
committee, furnished much of the motive force 
of the movement, made a careful study of the 
entire work of the Parliament and has admirably 
succeeded in the task of popularizing its .pro- 
ceedings. 

It is much more than the work of any one 
man, however eminent in the field of religion, 
and Mr. Jones can well claim great success in 
compilation. It gives the best thought of the 
best minds in the world to-day.—Ansonia Sentinc’, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


“A Chorus of Faith’’ might well be styled an 
echo of the Parliament of Religions, held in Chi- 
cago, September 10 to 27, 1893. In the pleasing 
form in which the volume has been compiled, the 
echo should reverberate through all time to come. 
The introduction is from the pen of the well- 
known Jenkin Lloyd Jones, while numerous 
poems of great beauty and worth from the pens 
of our greatest poets enliven the pages of the 
volume and give to the extracts from the numer- 
ous essays read before the Religious Parliament 3 
touch of poetry which goes far toward enhancing 
the interest of the work, however valuable in 
themselves the abstracts and fragments of rell- 
gious essays may be. Thelaymen, as well as the- 
ologists will find much in the “Chorus of Faith” 
to interest them. The religious broadness of the 
volume is best illustrated by an extract from the 
remarks of Rev. Joseph Cook, in which he 
said: “A religion of delight in God, not merely as 


Saviour, but as Lord also, is: scientifically known 
to be a necessity to the peace of the soul, whether 
we call God by this name or the other, whether 
we speak of him in the dialect of this or that of 
the four continents, or this or that of the ten 
thousand isles of the sea.’’—Current Topics. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pus.iser, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anv JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


By W. C. G. 
Blessed be Drudgery/ 
“7 Had a Friend /” 


A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


Tue FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. It is not a manual of devotion. 
It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
bid subjective questioning; but it strengthens the 
soul to “ serve God and bless the world.”” Though 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are 
not elaborated into sermons, but are key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humble or hindered, can be made great and 
glorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors. It is hard to choose from them, when 
allareexcellent. Perhaps ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and “A Cup of Cold Water’’ will appeal most 
strongly to many. Itis rarely realized, and there- 
fore cannot be too often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water”’ 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
forsomething. * 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
seutences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
whose creed differs from that of the author’s 
would wish omitted, as when “Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, and Jesus’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 
in every chapter, that so many of the dear old 

Bible stories are numbered among myths and 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find all 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 
dent mentioned. We would gladly have more 


Faithfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.” Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A BooK TO HELP ONE LIvE.—‘ The Faith That 
Makes Faithful” is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cares and offices.are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading forall who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled ‘Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life’s 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, etc. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a volume for goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand.— Books, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jonesof Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 
the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary form is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery,” by Mr. Gannett, and ‘ Tenderness ’”’ 
and “The Divine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones, are 
the discourses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applici- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 
to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


By J. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


The Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Alfred C, Clark of Chicago has just issued a bro- 
chure which contains eight sermons, four being 
preached by Rev. W. C. Gannett on “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,’”’ “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,” and “ Wrestling and Blessing,’ and the 
other four by Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ‘‘ Faith- 
fulness,’”’ “Tenderness,” ‘‘The Seamless Robe,” 
and “The Divine Benediction.’’ Thees discourses 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, full of 
beautiful sentiment and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stir the tenderest emotions. After read- 
ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 
tler feeling for all humanity,and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is ‘‘ The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’—Madison Democrat. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This little volumé embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: “ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
“ Faithfulness,”’ “I Hada Friend,’* “ Tenderness,” 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,” 
“ Wrestling and Blessing,” and “The Divine Bene- 
diction.’’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage. The essays are, in.part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon lifein the different subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless. The faith found in this volume, if 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as itis a part of the book—will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 
the essays.— The Current. 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


—New York Lnaependent. 


‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diffi- 


culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.”—JBoston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 


daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 


In gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 
$2.00. Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


receipt of price by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pustisuer, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, - ; ease ‘ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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HE EASY FOOD 


Easy to Buy, Easy to 
Cook, Easy to Eat, Easy 
to Digest. Easily the Best 
Cereal Food in the world. 


UAKER OATS 


Delicious, healthful 
aiid economical. At all 
Grocers in 2-lb. packages. 


A Choice Little Volume which helps 
us to be thankful and see Our 
Father’s hand in every 
experience in life. 


KINDLY LIGHT 


PRAYER AND PRAISE 
By PASTOR QUIET 


43 Pages, wn Artistic Cloth Binding, price 60 
cents—8 cents postage. 

A book to putin your pecket when you 
go to the woods or for the quiet hour by 
the fireside. Not to be read through at 
one sitting, but one meditation at a time, 
and then let the musical thought of that 
particular song sing itself over and over 
in your mind until you know it by heart. 

You cannot do this without giving 
praise, nor can you follow the prose por- 
tions of the meditations without a con- 
scious uplift of mind and heart. 

The book is just what its title indicates, 
and is an exceedingly attractive gift book. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
CHICAGO. 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 


Uniform with “ Death asa Friend.’’ ‘‘No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.”’ Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book. 
uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
ness of Grief,’’ and others of the series, has just 
come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 
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ON THE OUTER RIM. 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 
which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 


between science and occultism. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


DAwN. 5. ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 


— 
. 


WiIpER EVOLUTION. THE MAGIC oF NATURE. 


GROWTH OF HUMAN KIND. ILLUSION. 
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A CYCLE oF ETERNITY. REAL OCCULTISM. 


9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 
the book: 


“In compressing so vast a subject into so small aspace the writer has necessarily 
constructed little more than a skeleton, but the work is an earnest effort to draw 
attention to what the author esteems must be the line along which the true progress 
of humanity will be achieved,.”—Denver (Colo.) News, 


“A delightful study in wider evolution is given in a little volume entitled “On 
the Outer Rim,” by George E, Wright. This writer attempts to give the theories 
and advancement of the doctrine of evolution, carrying it into development of the 
soul, and growth of human kind. There are some nine essays, and in the last the 
author treats of the religion of the future and takes a very broad view, bringing 
together all the people of the earth and all the religions and sects, and denounces 
the narrowness of sectarianism. It is well worth reading.”—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution. It is exceeding well written, 
and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the ages.”— New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and history of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 
this little book many valuable suggestions are given to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.’’—Baltimore American, 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 
included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 
human race.”—Detroiwt Tribune. 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 
there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 
“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter- 
taining. With true and broad-minded eloquence the subject is amplified,”—Zoston 
Globe. 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.” —CAicage 
Tribune. 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and.the unknown. The known may be consid- 
ered as contained within the boundaries of what we call science, the unknown may 
be classed 1s occultism.”—Wew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


By RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


Several hundred million dollars are annually expended in the support of a sentimental, artificial standard of excellence, 
having no connection with any question of ethics, its doctrines being mere adaptations to a pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. This condition is continued only through the enormous power of widely extended inherited ideas, and (in decreasing 


numbers and degrees) inherited monomania originating in late three centuries of a doctrinal reign of terror. 


It is a study of 


human nature and in that neglected field—in the Safe Side—the underlying motives of much that actuated Paul and the gospel 
writers are Clearly traced: those relating to John the Baptist; the origin of the Fourth Gospel; the Teachings of Christ; and 


inertia of Ideas—are of especial interest. 


delivered prepaid to all points by mail or express. 


‘‘The Safe Side,’’ a Challenge to the 
Clergy. 


Under the above title Mr. Richard M. Mitchel] 
of this city has written and published a volume 
of 475 pages, containing what he claims to be ‘‘a 
theistic refutation of the divinity of Christ.’’ The 
book seems to be written as a challenge to the 
clergy, as it attacks rather strongly the orthodox 
doctrine as laid down by both Protestant and 
Catholie clergymen, And looking atit from this 
standpoint the laity have no need to concern 
themselves with its contents. 

The author’s argumentisin brief that the tes- 
timony as to the divinity of Christ lies wholly 
within the New Testament. Outside of that boo 
and its accompanying uncanonical gospels he 
is not mentioned by any writer till long after his 
death. “There isa gapof more than a hundred 
vears in which there is no further account of the 
rise and progress of Christianity.’’ But the differ- 
eut portions of that volume were written at 
various dates after the death of Christ, and after 
interests and difficulties had arisen to influence 
the writers and become the cause of doctrines 
not thought of by Christ. Prominent among 
these influences is the fact that for a long time 
the disciples had all things in common, which 
gave a personal interest in the movement as soon 
as others than the poor joined it. Fora long 
time the church supplied more numerous and 
desirable offices than the civil government. All 
documents bearing on the early history of the 
church, were for centuries under the care of those 
who would not hesitate at interpolation and sup- 
pression to perpetuate that which supported and 
magnified their office. The noted forgery about 
Jesus Christ inserted in the works of Josephus is 
an illustration of what they could and would do. 
The gospel of Peter is one of the oldest Christian 
writings, and virtually it was the original New 
Testament. A large number of copies were in 
use about A. D. 190, and the disappearance of the 
gospel following such general use can be ex- 
plained only through intentional suppression. 
We have positive evidence that the church de- 
stroyed it, for there are accounts of at least one 
Bishop (Serapion) being busily engaged in that 
very work. ext to the gos ‘lof Peter we would 
suppose that the gospel of James would have 
been preserved, but itis numbered with the lost, 
together with the gospel of Paul, the Oracles of 
(hrist, and very many other gospels and writings. 
For those that have been preserved it isimportant 
toremember that the date of the oldest manu- 
script is conjectural, and “in no instance can 
they be traced back to within hundreds of years 
of the supposed date.’’ 

The accounts of oo were traditional for a 
generation or two. His followers did not think 
it necessary to write his history, as the kingdom 
of heaven was daily expected. Of those who saw 
and directly testified of Jesus only the most cred- 
ulous ever believed in him, and “ those who knew 
him best repudiated his divine pretensions.” If 
some of the events described in the gospels were 
possible their performance would have produced 
i Widespread sensation far greater than is repre- 
sented—the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance. 
The exceedingly short account of Christ is not a 
source of weakness, but of strength. ‘The little 
that is knoWn of him has left full play for the 
imagination of devout followers. Butif it were 
necessary to send him here to save the world it 
was equally necessary that the acts which were 
to save it should be accurately recorded for the 
benefit of all time. Or if the world could be 
saved without a record of the acts of the one sent 
to save it why do we have the New Testament at 
all? Between the imagination and the allegor 
nothing substantial has been left to combat. It 
has withstood the test of time not because it is 
like a rock but because it is like a vapor. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
the instructions given to the twelve and the dis- 
ciples when they were sent forth only to “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and other pas- 
sages, are cited in support of the belief that Jesus 
hever intended to preach to any other than Jews, 
and that b t for Paul salvation through him 
would not have been preached to the Gentiles. 

He asks, May not this be adduced as possible 
Cause for the suppression of the Gospel of Peter?) 
Mr. Mitchell says neither of thes noptic gospels 
tells that John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to 
be his superior, and holds that the Gospel of 
John must have been written long afterwards, 


LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


for the purpose of supplying this omission, this 
being ve") because “in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is disclosed that long after the death 
of Christ there were followers of John the Baptist, 
and it is evident that when the fourth eospel was 
written there were those who asserted that John 
did not acknowledge Jesus as the superior.” 
“John” exhibits a studied effort to cover this 
point, “but over-does the work, and shrough 
excess of zeal furnishes evidence of untrust- 
worthiness.”’ John the Baptist was che most im- 
portant man among the ( hristians after Christ, 
and if he had taken the position claimed for him 
it would have been natural for Paul to write 
much of him, particularly in the Epistie to the 
Hebrews. But Paul makes no allusion to him in 
that epistle, and seldom does anywhere. 

In the chapter on Josephus the author dwells 
atsome length on previously advanced reasons 
for the claim that the chief passage in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian relating to Jesus was 
an interpolation and probably pe: petrated by 
Eusebius, It says Josephus wrote his histories 
about the time or before the earliest uncanonical 
gospels were written, and was as old as any of the 
writers of these gospels. “He comments favor- 
ably of John the Baptist, and equally well of the 
Essenes, but. as for the wonderful events recorded 
in the New Testament he knew nothing, for there 
had been no such events.’ As late as the ninth 
century Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote of Justus (who held office in Galilee during 
the same time Josephus did), that “ he makes not 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ or 
of what things had happened to him.’’ Mr. Mit- 
chell claims that the only other supposed refer- 
ence to Jesus in the works of Josephus was not to 
him at all—that he wrote about James “ the son 
of Danineus,’’ and not the brother of Jesus “ who 
was called Christ.”’ 

The chapters about Paul present some radical 
conclusions. The apostle of the Gentiles did not 
admit any authority over himself by the other 
apostles. Not till three years after his conversion 
did he go to Jerusalem, and then only saw Peter 
and James. He did not go there again till 
fourteen years later, and then not to consult, but 
to communicate to them that gospes which he 
had preached among the Gentiles. Thatis to say, 
he was “sent by the Almighty to instruct those 
apostles who had been taught 7 Christ.” And 
then he quarreled with Peter. ‘‘Thereis no room 
to question the fact that Jesus first, and Peter and 
all the apostles except Paul, afterward, never 
consented tothe admission into the church of any 
but circumcised Jews.’ The Gentile question 
was the rock upon which they split. “It was 
that which caused the suppression of the works 
of Peter and the other apostles by the Gentile 
church in later .times, and caused their otherwise 
superior position to be superseded by that of 
Paul.” And ‘Paul knew nothing of the ascen- 
sion: it had not been thoughtof in histime. He 
often spoke of the resurrection, and always had 
reference to it only when alluding to Jesus having 
risen.”’ 

“The Safe Side’’ is written from what may be 
described as the most agnostic position possible 
within the range of Unitarian views. It presents 
a great number of ‘“‘ nuts to crack’’ by those stu- 
dents of the scriptures and the history of the 
the church who have gone over the ground for 
themselves, and are credited with the ability to 
pass judgment upon the arguments for aud 
against ‘‘the faith as once delivered to the 
saints.” It is not a book that can be safely 
recommended for miscellaneous reading, for the 
sincere Christian layman would not feel justified 
in accepting many of the statements as to fact or 
the deductions made in regard to them, without 
consulting some one of the clerical pillars of the 
faith, whose studies have carried him over the 
whole ground, including the “side”? which Mr. 
Mitchell seems to think is not the safeone. But 
the work should be read by doctors of the church 
and able, educated ministers of the gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject. which 
entitles them to speak with authority, and com- 


bat for the benefit of the laity the objections 


raised by the * higher critics’’ like Mitchell, who 
deny that the Bible is an inspi:ed revelation and 
all its statements are true ones. We doubt not 
that the allegations and arguments advanced by 
Mr. Mitchell are answerable and explainable to 
reasonable minds. At the same time it is not a 
book to be commended to the perusal of any 
except those who have made a thorough study of 
the subject which it discusses.—Chicago Tribune. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, 12mo. Price $1.20 


From Prof, O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. A\l- 
low me to thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argumént. I find itoriginal 
and able, Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, 
interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction that the 
beliefin the deity of Christ was the essence of 
eet apy ents A that the religion must fall with this: 
that a revision of doctrine, history, pyschology 
becomes necessary. This you have undertaken. 
I may differ here and there from you, but on inci- 
dental a only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sympathies are 
entirely with you. You have learning, thought, 
insight, on your side,and I think this volume 
will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of 
the mind. You do a service in printing it. I 
would advise its wide circulation. 


From “ Review of Reviews,’’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious dis- 
cussion in America as elsewhere. Books ure writ- 
ten from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will weleome 
md honest effort at their solution, while not 
yielding his own individual right of judgment. 
Mr. Mitchell's work is an attack upon Christian- 
ity ‘its bible, its church, its doctrine, its founder. 
Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence 
and the necessity fora religious life in man, the 
author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ 
can be disproved; being disproved, the whole 
Christian system falls». Mr. Mitchell has beena 
thorough student of recent biblical criticism and 
he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the 
conservative Unitarian position. for he attacks 
even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many ortho- 
dox readers will sympathize somewhat with the 
view Mr. Mitchell takes of the clergy. He em- 
phasises strongly the great amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church 
“club-houses ’’ and the ministry, which to him 
seems a serious waste. Generally speaking the 
volume has been produced in a spirit of great can- 
dor. Throughout it is ably written, in clear, fit- 
ting language. * * 


* Prof. Hudson Tuttle in “ The Better Way.”’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criti- 
cism on Christian doctrines and the claims of 
Christianity has not been published. It is logical 
and argumentative, but never partisan. It pre- 
sents the strongest arguments for Christianity, 
and then slowly and surely draws the besieging 
forces of facts and logic around them, under- 
mines them, and at lastdemolishes them. Unim- 
passioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds 
step by step, and when the last sentence is fin- 
ished, the i for which he wrote the book has 
been accomplished. The titles of the twenty-one 
chapters do not convey a complete’ idea 
of the author's line of thought, and quotations 
from pages so diversified would give'a yet more 
inadequate conception. The book grows better 
from the beginning. Evidently the author wrote 
slowly and with much thought, and as he pro- 
ceeded his mental horizon extended, and expres- 
sion became easier and more certain. After the 
review of Christianity, the last five chapters, 
which somewhat diverge, are especially excellent. 
They are titled: *‘ Inertia of Ideas,”’ “ Conversion,”’ 
“The Safe Side.” “Immortality,’’ “Supernatural 
Supervision.’”’” Those who desire to know what 
the most advanced scholarship has done in the 
way of Biblical criticism can find it here in this 
book, condensed and more forcibly expressed. In 
short, it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of 
this kind of knowledge, and is mucb that is dif- 
ficult of access in its original form. The author 
writes with conviction, which is felt in any one 
of his plain and terse sentences. There is no cir- 
cumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it is true. 


Send all Orders to ALFRED Bee CLARK, 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A WHOLE UNIVERSITY roe 23 
aie» 4 CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A university course at home by practising the very slightest economy. 
This is a special concession made to readers of THE New Unity, and is 
intended to advertise the latest, most authoritative, and most practical refer- 
ence work ever produced. ‘Two thousand profound scholars produced the 
great Encyclopedia Britannica; one practical man dominated the production of 
the famous Hill’s Manual. Both works are known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, the one being the most elaborate, the other, the most concise. 
Now, as the crowning effort of his ife, THomas E. HI Lt, in collaboration with 
eminent specialists in the sciences, literature, and art, gives to the world 


— Hill’s: Practical 
~ Encyclopedia Britannica 


bringing within the means and comprehension of everybody that vast reservoir 

of wisdom, the ninth (and latest) Edinburgh Edition, saving the thought and se 

simplifying the expression. THOMAS E. HILL, 
THomas EK. HILL, never breaks faith with the public. His new work is 

squarely up-to-date, and is so guaranteed. More than 15,000 subjects are 

treated, and nearly 2,000 engravings are incorporated into the text. Of this large number 100 (one in twenty) are 

full-page, while 16 are large multicolor plates of the highest artistic finish. Countries, peoples, industries, arts and 

sciences are adequately described and explained in these pages, and every fact, every occurrence that can interest or 

serve the reader finds titting mention. As an instance of the work’s thoroughness it may be stated that more than 250 

commercial products are described, and their progress from raw material to the finished article explained. 
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Editor 


THIS WORK IS STRONGLY ENDORSED BY GUIDEPOSTS, a systematic plan for home reading, 
WM. R. HARPER, President University of Chicago. _ | forms the introductory chapters of volume 1. These 
J. M. GREENWOOD, Pres. Nat. Ed. Assoc. and Supt. of the Kansas City Schools. chapters in connection with the Encyclopedia become 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Ex-Pres. Nat. Ed. Assoc. and Supt. Schools, Peoria, Ill. he basis of a University education. 


DR. EMIL HIRSCH, slilaeiedlbtsinip sss 
W. 0. KROHN, Ph.D., University of Illinois — And many others of equally high standing in educational work. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: “It is the most practical work that has been brought to our notice.” 


The Publishers’ reason for placing the first 


edition at a nominal price is simply this: they 
want to set the whole world to talking. There- 
fore 25,000 sets (the entire first edition), are to . 


be distributed through leading newspapers in 
widely separated sections of the country. 

A careful estimate was made of each leading paper’s field, number 
of subscribers, influence, etc., and a pro rata allotment of sets made. 
Our assignment was only 840 sets. Manifestly we did not secure enough, 
but we had to be content with our apportionment. It has been found 
that it is good policy to sell the first edition of a useful work at a low 

price in widely separated sections of the 

country. People soon begin to talk about it, 

o and this advertises the work and creates a 

Ow strong demand for it.. A second edition at 

* regular prices meets this created demand and 

the publishers regard the discount on the 

first edition merely as advertising expenses. There will be no collectors 

to bother our subscribers. We rely on all who take sets to pay accord- 

ing to terms. There is no margin for loss. The publishers furnish 

them at manufacturer’s cost as an advertisement, and we distribute 
them as a matter of newspaper enterprise. 


’ It is a positive fact that after the Newspaper allotment is disposed of the publishers will charge $20 for this same work. 


READ THE PROPOSITION CAREFULLY | 2a No. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will forward to you, charges pre- 


paid, one complete set of Hill’s Practical Encyclopedia Britan- THE NEW UNITY, 185 Dearborn St,, Chicago, lit: 
nica, with the understanding that you are to pay the remain- 
ing $9.00 at the rateot 5 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). Please forward to me, charges prepaid, one set of HILL'S 


| Ioana the oy — 7 Me — — the —— gel PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, complete in 5 volumes, for 
ore the print is clear. e r is of fine quality all rag 
stock, the volumes are durably Gomed in cloth with artistic winter J enclose $1.00 as fret payment. £ further agree to p G4 . cm of day 
library finish, calculated to last a life-time and beautify any (remitting the same monthly, beginning 30 days from date), until the remaining 
home. , The vg is large enough to easily read without $9.00 is paid, 

glasses, and the language is so clear as to come within the 

comprehension of even a child. That is the Hill idea of Name 
what constitutes the practical, while the saving of the ae a cee ee Pere emer a ye ae ee 
thought of the great inburgh Edition, constitutes the 
Britannica. Guideposts, consisting of 87 pages introductory, Post- Office 
is included in volume I, and if read in connection with the 
Encyclopedias forms a full university course for the reading 
circle at home. State 
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WOULD YOU PASS YOUR EVENINGS IN DELIGHTFUL COMPANY? ~ 


READ THE 


Popular 
Scientific Lectures 


A Practical Portrayal of the Methods and Spirit of Science 
ee 


ERNST MACH, 


Professor of Science and Philosophy in the University of Vienna. 
Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 


AN ELEGANT VOLUME, IN CLOTH, GILT TOP, * $1.00 
SECOND ENLARGED EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


ee 


Lectures on Mechanics, Sound, Light, Electricity, the Conservation of Energy, 
Philosophy, and Education. The thoughts of the Master Minds of Science are here 
presented in popular form by one of its foremost living representatives. 


LISTEN TO THE VERDICTS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*A most fascinating volume, * * * has scarcely a rival | 


in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 


‘Truly remarkable. * * * May be fairly called rare.”’— 
Prof. Crew, N. W. University. 


‘“‘Should find a place in every library.”—Daily Picayune, | 
New Orleans. | 


‘*A masterly exposition.’’—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 
“Have all the interest of lively fiction.”’—W. Y. Com. Ad- 


i vertiser. 
(\ (Hf) ‘*Makes science a matter for abecedarians.”— Zhe Pi/ot, 
a? D Boston. 
CH) qm) mm wn 5 9g tf pee he (Mach) writes is a work of genius.’’—Pro/. 
"gm James, Harvard. 


Illustrating proof of the law of the 


THE SAME IN PAPER BINDING, 35 CENTS. 
inclined plane. 


Send money by Post Office Order, Express Order, 


The whole string of balls is in equi- or tn Stamps. 


librium; cut away the lower part and e ° 
the balls on the sides still remain i 
the balls on the sides still remain in The Qpen Court Publishing Co. 


quil 
Tami ee 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Our Heredity From God” 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION 
Cloth, $1.75 


Of «‘ Our Heredity From God’’ the following witnesses’ 
testimony is interesting: 


Mr. Powell’s Our Heredity from God was written to demonstrate that evolution is not a mate- 
rlalistic sciénce, or philosophy — that it only enlarges our conception of the universe as the Life and 
Presence of Infinite Mind, rather than the mere creation of a supernatural being, ‘‘ who, at a point in 
eternity, happened to say to himself, ‘ Let us make something.’’’ The book has reached the 5th edition, 
and has been issued at Berlin in a German translation. The President ofsthe Liverpool Philosophical 
Society used it as his text in his inaugural three years ago, commending it in highest terms. 

Liberty and Life is a volume of discourses in a direct familiar style, and full of the new philosophy 
of the higher life. Our Heredity has been used by a large number of church classes and reading 


circles, invariably giving satisfaction —among others, in the churches of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, our Ex-Editor. 


Mr. Powell has a third book in press at the Putnam’s, New York, to be out in September or 
October. It is a history of the six different attempts at Nullification or Secession in the United States 


during the XIX century. Its object is to help create a national, in place of a sectional, spirit. We 
Shall have it for sale as soon as out of press. 


ALFRED C., CLARK, Publisher 


185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


’ 


“Bia Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘**SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has 
just come from the press. 


Price, Ten Cents. 


‘*This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.’’— 
The Arena, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 


18s Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


——— 


Best Line 


—TOo— 


Indianapolis, 
incinnatt 


——AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 CirarRK STREET, ° CHICAGO. 


In Going to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis 


The wise traveler selects the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Why? 

It is the best road between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities. 

It has the most perfect track. 

Its equipment is the finest. 

Its sleeping cars are palaces. 

Its dining car service is equal to the 
best hotels. 

Its electric-lighted trains are steam- 
heated. 

Its general excellence has no equal. 

It is patronized by the best people. 

It is the favorite route for ladies and 
children as well as for men. | 


It is the most popular road west of 


Chicago, 
It gives the choice of seven trains daily. 


City ticket office, 95 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 


creties in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister, 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
“Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. M. Perez 
Jacobson, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist) R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PrEopLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH, (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services 11 A.M. and, 8 P.M. 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young “mt 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P. M. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 pM. Rev, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister;residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAL CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 


Steinway Hall. W. M. Salter, Lecturer, 


St. PauL’s CuurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuHuRCH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. 
Moses, Minister, 


Baptist 
I, 5S. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 
Institute. F.C. Southworth, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity CuurcCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
, Minister. . 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 


Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


To be Content and Happy. 


Use “ Garland ” Stoves and Ranges. 


January 13, 1898 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HOME SEEKERS 


——$_—__— 


in North Western Florida. 


known as the West Florida Highlands. 


increased in the near future. 
terms. 


where. 


Call and see us or address, 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 
We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price, 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
Pure freestone Spring-Water abounds ev ery 
The Soil is a Sandy Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and is 
especially adapted to the raising of Fruit and Vegetables. 
purposes is plenty and cheap, Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


These lands are 


Lumber for building 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington Co. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 

Crown and Bridge 

Work. 

(Specialist) 

The best work 

at reasonable prices is 

always the cheapest. 
Room 615, First National 

Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS > CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


eae ea 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pul amen Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 
St. Louis Reads via fitin is Central Railroad. 

It ow be obtained of your local ticke 
AH. HANSON, G. P. A. El. geal ticket agent. Ill. 


AYLIGHT  PECIA 


The Reason Why. 


It has often been asked; “Why is the Wisconsin 
Central the most “é ular route from Chic and 
Milwaukee to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, 
Hurley, Ironwood, Bessemer, Duluth and Central 
Wisconsin Points?’ The question is easily 
answered, as it has the finest equipment, makes 
fast time, ‘and always looks out for the comfort of 
its patrons. Ask — ticket agent. Hecan give 

ou Pull information and sell you a ticket, via the 

isconsin Central Lines. 
Jas. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt.. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


‘ 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


LATEST WRITINGS 


BY 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


The House Beautiful. 


Cloth, neatly stam we 50 cents; white and gold 
edition, full gilt, in x, 75 cents. (Choice paper 
edition, white or tinted covers, silk-stitched, 15 
cents ; cheap paper edition, 6 cents.) 


Culture Without College. 


Choice paper edition, white or tinted covers, 
silk stitched, 15 cents; cheap paper edition, 6 
cents. 


Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


Three Favorite Peoms. Printed from artist 
type, in colored ink, with cover-design and one 
illustration. Paper, white or tinted cover, silk- 
stitched, 15 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. 


r, white or tinted cover, 10 cents. 
e most popular ‘ address’ of the ee. A 
bund aa thousand sold.’’ 


The Little Child at The Breakfast 
Table. 


Poems and Selected Passages for Children. 
Arranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETT. 
With original cover-design in colors. Paper, 20 
cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
ALFRED C. CLARK, 


185-187 Dearborn Street - = Chicago. 


— 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says : 


‘* Though a book of only 211 pages, é# it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase oJ 
human thought.’’ 


Another reviewer says: 


‘* We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a@ bold, comprehensive, goat 
ative C ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.” PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


“ Crimped- Crust” Bread 


Baked, in shops mod- 
els in equipment to se- 
cure pores cleanli- 
ness, by a process that 
retains all the richness © 
and sweetness of the 
materials used, jt make: 
a@ most delicious bread. 

To emphasize thrse 
qualities it’s wrapped 
in clean white tissue. 

Getthe genuine For 
2 cents we send sample loaf and the shop’s ad- 
dress that’ll serve you. 


The Asbury-Paine Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa 


